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Careers in Modern Languages 


Ko® many years the study of foreign lan- 
guages was required of all liberal arts stu- 
dents. The cultural value of language study 
was not questioned and little or no stress was 
laid on its vocational role. Many language ma- 
jors then as now planned to teach; many found 
use for their major in other careers; not a few 
discovered that their training in foreign lan- 
guages and literature made them easily adapt- 
able in many fields not necessarily concerned 
with languages. The aim at that time was to 
prepare liberally educated young men and 
women with trained minds rather than, as is 
increasingly the case to-day, narrow special- 
ists prepared for a specific job. More and more 
the undergraduate asks what immediate return 
he can expect on the time he spends on any 
given college subject including his major. 
Career-curriculum conferences attempt to show 
students how they can combine personal prefer- 
ences with required subjects and at the same 
time prepare themselves for a career. 

Because of enormously increased college en- 
rolments and because of the resultant need to 
provide so many young people not only with a 
general education but also some practical skills 
many curriculum experiments have been tried 
in the past ten years. Not infrequently some of 
the more ‘difficult’? subjects such as mathe- 
matics and languages have been removed from 
the required core either to please the students 
or in order to make room for more “useful” 
subjects. 

Some ten years ago, for no apparent reasons 
other than those just mentioned, the study of 
foreign languages in the United States struck 
an all time low. During this language depres- 
sion the teaching of foreign languages was at- 
tacked from all sides. It was argued that lan- 
guages were badly taught, that they were too 
difficult for the average student, that Ameri- 
cans rarely had an opportunity to use them, 
that the cultural advantages which were said 
to be derived from the study of a foreign litera- 
ture could be gained through the reading of 
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great books in translation. Finally the most tell- 
ing argument was that languages had little or 
no vocational value, that they were a luxury 
which colleges could no longer afford and that 
they should be dropped to make way for more 
practical subjects. Most colleges reduced their 
language requirements and many high schools 
offered no foreign language at all. Students in- 
terested in languages were counselled by guid- 
ance specialists not to major in a field without 
a future. 

Not a little of the blame for the language 
crash lies with the professional educators, many 
of them language specialists, who advocated the 
reading method and reduced the old fourfold 
aim of understanding, speaking, reading and 
writing to just one aim, the reading aim. Lan- 
guage was reduced to the status of a tool sub- 
ject to be used primarily for research. Blame 
also lies with the short-sighted administrators 
who not only refused to recognize the cultural 
value of language study but also its possible vo- 
cational value. Those charged with the educa- 
tion of American youth failed to realize that the 
reason to study a foreign language is twofold: 
first of all the knowledge of another language is 
a key which can open the door to a new world 
of ideas and aesthetic experiences and second 
and equally important it is necessary to know 
another language in order to be able to com- 
municate with other people. Communication is 
not a one way street. You have to be able to 
understand not only what the other person is 
saying but you also have to be able to com- 
municate your ideas to him directly. Communi- 
cation is a two way street and communication 
is established not only through reading and 
writing but also through listening and speak- 
ing. The reading method ignored the need for 
communication; it nearly killed language study 
in this country. 

During the anti-language campaign many 
teachers who had never lost faith in what they 
were doing continued to teach languages in 
what is now called the ‘‘new key” and devel- 
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oped new methods and techniques. It was dur- 
ing the language depression that some of the 
first language laboratories were set up. Those 
who believed in the aural-lingual approach 
continued to use it, sometimes, surreptitiously, 
when school regulations forbade them to grade 
their students on other than their reading abil- 
ity and then finally openly and without fear of 
censure when the public fancy was struck by 
the favorable publicity given to the so-called 
army method of teaching languages. 

When a few years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment became alarmed about the language de- 
ficiencies of its foreign service officers and dis- 
covered that every year fewer and fewer Amer- 
icans were able to understand and speak even 
the common languages, let alone the more un- 
common ones, it decided that something drastic 
had to be done about language teaching in the 
United States and that it had to be done at 
once. The result was that the National Defense 
Education Act was approved by Congress in 
1958. By this Act languages were classed along 
with mathematics and the sciences as vital to 
our national defense. 

With the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act languages became not only re- 
spectable once again but were given high pri- 
ority and federal funds. Administrators and 
educators all over the country jumped on the 
bandwagon and now in 1960 we are in the mid- 
dle of the biggest language boom in our history. 
Millions of federal dollars are being spent on 
language laboratories, on teacher training, on 
experiments in language teaching. It is the pi- 
ous hope of the whole country that with the aid 
of dollars and gadgets we will speedily become 
a nation of polyglots from Johnny in the third 
grade to his Excellency in the State Depart- 
ment. It is now in the national interest that 
languages be taught and properly taught to as 
many Americans as possible. Isn’t it too bad 
we lost so’many potential language teachers 
during the dark days of the language depres- 
sion? How much time and money might have 
been saved had we not been so short-sighted! 

During the language slump many. teachers 
sought for arguments in favor of language 
study that might appeal to the increasingly 
large number of ‘‘vocational-inlay-minded”’ ad- 
ministrators. Maybe there would be less need 





for language teachers but what about language 
opportunities in the business world? Many of 
us knew of individual cases where the knowl- 
edge of a foreign language had meant better or 
that a 
strong argument could not be built on a few iso- 


more interesting jobs but we knew 
lated cases. In 1950, curious to see if there were 
any askings for language skills, I made a study 
of the Help Wanted Ads in the Sunday edition 
of The New York Times. The results of this 
study were published in The Modern Language 
Journal. I found that the knowledge of a for- 
eign language was required for numerous posi- 
tions and that often those who qualified for 
such positions could expect higher salaries be- 
cause of their language skills. 

In the light of the new emphasis now being 
placed on the importance of language study I 
thought that it would be interesting to turn 
once again to the Help Wanted columns of The 
Times to find out what the demand for lan- 
guage skills is to-day in the business world. Has 
this demand increased or decreased since 1951; 
what languages are most asked for; what lan- 
guage competence is expected; what types of 
jobs are offered. I feel that this new survey 
may be of interest not only to students and 
teachers but also to guidance counsellors. As I 
stated in the first study I did not expect to find 
in the Help Wanted columns jobs for the lan- 
guage specialist: the best of these continue to 
be in teaching, in editorial and publishing work, 
in research and of course now more than ever 
in government service. Such positions are gen- 
erally not advertised but are secured through 
University placement offices, special agencies, 
personal contacts and Civil Service examina- 
tions. To-day, as in 1950, I know of many indi- 
vidual cases where someone has obtained an 
excellent job because in addition to his other 
qualifications he has a working knowledge of 2 
foreign language. I know that our majors ge! 
teaching positions as soon as they graduate and 
that our superior graduates are sought after by 
colleges and universities. I know that the State 
Department and other Government agencies 
have set up high standards of language achieve: 
ment for their officers and that they are count 


1 Gaudin, L. S.: “Foreign Languages and Job Oppo 
tunities,” MLJ, XXXV (Dec. ’51), 602-608. 
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ing on the schools and colleges to provide them 
in the very near future with well-trained lin- 
guists. I know also that many large companies 
interview college seniors not only for engineer- 
ing and scientific research jobs but also for jobs 
in many other fields not a few of which require 
some knowledge of foreign languages. Anyone 
interested in the many careers open to language 
students should consult the vocational guide 
prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director 
of foreign languages for the New York City 
schools? and the other articles mentioned on 
page 76 of the February 1960 number of The 
Modern Language Journal as well as the many 
pamphlets published by various agencies of 
the Federal Government. A recent article of in- 
terest is one by Edith B. Subelette which also 
appeared in The Modern Language Journal. 
As the following tables will show there are 
many positions available for people with vari- 
skills. The Help 


Wanted ads show that the secretarial field, es- 


ous degrees of language 
pecially for girls who have specialized in lan- 
guages, offers many excellent positions. An ex- 
ecutive secretary is hired primarily because of 
her executive ability, her intelligence and her 
personality but she can expect a higher than 
average salary if she can qualify for a job such 
as the following: 

Exec. secy, French/Eng. .. . 125 

Dict in Eng, trans in both 
What is important is for the non-major to real- 
ize that there are many jobs in which he can 
put his language skills to good and profitable 
use. The sample job offerings below are typical 
of many requiring the knowledge of a foreign 
language in addition to other qualifications: 
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IMPORT CLK, steel, kn. French... 100 
BKKPR knl. German... 80 


Asst. traffic mgr. kn. French/Span. . . . 8,500 


AD COPY—drug: Span./Eng. .. . to 11,000 


ACCT “Speak French” . . . 7,500 
travel to and from Belgium 


Accountant International Corp Exp 
Fluent Portuguese .. . 12-14,000 


Teletype opr. kn. Spanish .. . 85 


Export-Marketing . . . 8/9,000 
knl plastics-Spanish. AAA Indl co 
Editor-Writer-Med. Doctor 


Multi-lingual. To edit copy for 
NYC company. Resume to 15,000 


Ecnmist, fluent Span. consul co... $HI 


The table below shows the total number of 
job offerings requiring some knowledge of a 
foreign language that appeared in the Help 
Wanted section of six Sunday editions of The 
New York Times. The total figures of the 1959-— 
60 survey are compared with those of the previ- 
ous study made in 1950-51. The six Sundays 
chosen in both surveys cover comparable pe- 
riods: five consecutive Sundays in one month 
and one Sunday several months later. Some 
job offerings specify that they are for overseas. 
All of these jobs are for men and because of 
their special nature are listed separately in the 
table. There were 106 of these in the 1950-51 


2 Huebener, T.: Opportunities in Foreign Languages. Vo- 
cational Guidance Manuals, 1011 East Fremont Ave., New 
York 60, N.Y. 1955. 96 pp. 

3 Subelette, E. B.: ‘Do Romance Language Students 
Obtain Positions Using Language?” MLJ, XLII (Mar. 
’58), 149-151. 


NUMBER OF JOB OFFERINGS REQUIRING KNOWLEDGE OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 





| O’Seas || 1950-51 








1959-60 Men | Women | Total Total 
Sea | 

Nov. 1,1959 | 55 90 145 | 11 || Oct. 1, 1950 | 149 
Nov. 819599 | 67 | 113 180 | 6 | Oct. 81950 | 130 
Nov. 15,1959 | 59 | 83 142 2 | Oct. 15,1950 | 98 
Nov. 22,1959 | 73 99 172 5 Oct. 22,1950 | 102 
Nov. 29,1959 | = 47 87 134 5 Oct. 29,1950 | 102 
Feb. 7,1960 | 81 133 214 30 Feb. 25,1951 | 123 
382 605 987 59 1 608 











1950-51—608 jobs in the U.S.+106 for overseas =714. 


1959-60—987 jobs in the U.S.+59 for overseas = 1046. 
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statistics but 77 positions were to staff a com- 
plete radio station with radio experts having a 
knowledge of German. There was no similar 
demand for a large unit in 1959-60. All the of- 
ferings listed under overseas in the second sur- 
vey are for individual jobs. 

The above figures show that there is a steady 
and increasing demand for persons with some 
knowledge of a foreign language. In the 1959-60 
offerings there are 379 more jobs for the U. S. 
than there were in 1950-51. This represents an 
increase of about 62%. The total increase for 
both U. S. and overseas jobs is 332 or about 
48%. It should be noted that ads sometimes 
ask for secretaries or auditors with no specific 
number given as in other cases where the word- 
ing reads: Sp.-Eng. secretaries (3). In the first 
case only one job was listed for each ad. 

Many job offerings merely indicate what 
language is wanted as for example: Fr.-Eng. 
Secy. or Ger.-Eng. typist. Many indicate in ad- 


dition specific language skills or degrees of pro- 
ficiency such as: Span.-Eng. Secy. dict. in 
Span. or Bookkeeper kn. Ger. helpful. Some- 
times two or more qualifications are stipulated 
such as: Fr.-Eng. Secy. fluent Fr. dict. in Eng. 
or Span.-Eng. Secy. good Eng, in which case 
both qualifications are entered in the table be- 
low. This table shows the types of language 
competence that were asked for in the ads 
studied in both surveys. 

Only nine qualifications were listed in the 
first survey. There were a few requests then for 
good English but not enough to have justified a 
special entry. Dictation in English only was 
specified but not as often as in 1959-60. It 
should be noted that dictation in the foreign 
language is much less stressed to-day. This 
could be due to the fact that more and more 
dictation machines are used or simply to the 
fact that secretaries and stenographers with 
language qualifications are supposed to be able 


LANGUAGE QUALIFICATIONS 














1959-60 1950-51 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1. Knowledge helpful 37 25 62 ] 7 21 | 28 
2. Knowledge | 74 1 | 4s || 3s | 10s =| 143 
3. Speak 53 47 100 6) «610 | tt] 
4. Fluent | 98 28 16 8] 13 | 73 86 
5. Speak-write | 2 2 «|| 
6. Speak-read 3 1 + i 
7. Read 5 4 9 
8. Read-write 5 4 9 | 
9. Translation* 15 63 78 72 88 
10. Dict. in the F. L. 3 28 31. || Sas 127 164 
11. Dict. in Eng. only 1 15 16 || 
12. Bilingualt | 3 5 8 || 3 5 8 
13. Nativet 1 4 2 3 || 1 3 
14. Speak-write good Eng. bs 7 12 
15. Fluent Eng. 3 7 | 10 
16. Eng. not required 1 | 1 | 














* Translation—this heading is checked when translation is specifically indicated in the ad. Of course most secretarial 
jobs asking for a knowledge of a foreign language imply an ability to translate. There is rarely any indication as to whether 
the translation is to be into English only or from English to the foreign language. A few translation jobs ask for special 
competence in other fields such as chemistry or medicine. Under the listing of types of jobs the word translator will be 


used when the ad calls for a “translator.” 


t Bi-lingual—the word bi-lingual is commonly used merely to indicate a working knowledge of another language. 
When in a few ads the term seemed to imply a perfect command of both English and the foreign language we listed the 


job under the heading bi-lingual. 


t Native—means native of a foreign country. There were only three requests for such people in both surveys; those for 
1959-60 being for French translators for the United Nations. It is curious to note that the United Nations has to advertize 


for French translators. 
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to take some dictation in the foreign language 
unless dictation in English only is specified. 
Most ads give no clue as to what particular 
skills, other than the knowledge of a language, 
are expected of language secretaries. 

Two of the above qualifications deserve spe- 
cial attention. The first is that sometimes the 
stress is not only on foreign language skills but 
on the ability to write good English. Training 
in English must go hand in hand with training 
in foreign languages if a girl is planning on a 
secretarial career requiring a knowledge of lan- 
guages. This stress on the need for good Eng- 
lish explains why the native English speaking 
American generally has a better chance in the 
secretarial field than someone of foreign origin. 
The following ad is an example of the stress 
placed on the importance of good English: 

SECRETARY 

ENGLISH-SPANISH 
Excellent opportunity for capable secretary 
in the international sales division of well 
known toiletries firm located in Radio City. 
Perfection in English required with a good 
working knowledge of Spanish. New modern 
office. Finest benefits. 

It is interesting also to note that the business 
world apparently is in favor of having languages 
taught in the “‘new key.” Fluency in the foreign 
language and the ability to speak it is stressed 
much more than in 1950-51. The fact that flu- 
ency and the ability to speak is stressed for 


NUMBER OF LANGUAGES ASKED FOR AND NUMBER OF JOBS 
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men more often than for women is due prob- 
ably to the increasing need for business men 
able to communicate directly to other people 
in their own language. Then too women in gen- 
eral are apt to be more “fluent”? than men. 
Positions for women are generally secretarial 
ones which by their very nature imply a certain 
degree of fluency whereas in the case of men 
the knowledge of a foreign language is usually 
required in addition to other skills. Certainly 
the business man of 1960 who needs to use 
foreign languages can no longer be satisfied 
with a mere reading knowledge. 

The following table shows the number of lan- 
guages asked for and the number of jobs for 
each language or combination of languages. 
Most jobs ask for only one language. There are 
many, however, which specify two or more lan- 
guages such as French and Spanish or French 
or Spanish or Span. Ital. or French etc. In all 
such cases the job is listed below under the 
heading ‘‘combined” and counted as one offer- 
ing. In some cases no specific language is men- 
tioned. The ad merely asks for a knowledge of 
foreign languages: “editorial work languages 
helpful” or “‘opening for bi-lingual secretary.” 
Such offerings are listed below under the head- 
ing “languages.” 

When more than one language is asked for, 
the following combinations are found in the 
1959-60 survey. 











| 1959-60 


1950-S1 











i 
| ! 
Language =e = i = 
| Men Women | Total | O’Seas Men Women Total 
1. Chinese 1 1 
2. French 29 118 147 6 8 56 64 
3. German 28 80 108 2 6 35 41 
4. Greek 1 2 3 
5. Hebrew 2 2 
6. Italian 12 26 38 1 1 35 36 
7. Japanese 1 1 
8. Polish 2 1 3 
9. Portuguese 2 2 4 4 3 7 
10. Russian 6 6 
11. Spanish 202 238 440 33 125 234 359 
12. Swedish 2 1 3 2 2 
13. Yiddish 1 6 7 1 4 5 
14. Combined 84 91 175 10 25 49 74 
. Languages 
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Combined Number of Jobs 
1. French-Spanish 77 
2. French-German | 38 
3. German-Spanish Ly 
4. Italian-Spanish 5 
5. French-Italian 4 
6. Portuguese-Spanish 3 
7. French-Russian 3 
8. German-Italian 1 


In jobs asking for more than two languages 
there are many combinations. The number of 
times the various languages are asked for in 
combination with one, two and, in a few rare 
cases, three others are indicated below in order 
of frequency: 

. French—148 times 

. Spanish—121 times 

. German—73 times 

-19 times 

. Russian— 


. Italian 


me Wh 


7 times 
6. Portuguese—-3 times 


The following languages occur in combinations 
once: Danish, Norwegian, Scandinavian, ori- 
ental languages. The asking for one definite 
foreign language ‘“‘plus another language”’ not 
specified occurs six times. 

As was to be expected, because of the nature 
of many of the job offerings in a large foreign 
trade center such as New York, Spanish, as in 
1950-51, continues to be far ahead of the other 
languages. French is still in second and German 
in third place but the demand for both has in- 
creased appreciably. French offerings were only 
64 in 1950-51 and are 147 in 1959-60: an in- 
crease of about 128%. German has risen from 
41 positions to 108: an of about 
162%. The job offerings in Spanish increased 
only from 359 to 440: an increase of about 
23%. This is probably due to the fact that 
US. trade with Spanish speaking countries 
was already well established when the first sur- 
vey was made and has remained more or less 
constant. The increase in both French and 
German probably can be explained by our in- 
creased trade not only with Western Germany 
but all of Western Europe. This increase will 
probably continue as American business be- 
comes more and more interested in the Euro- 
pean Common Market. French-English secre- 


increase 
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taries appear to be harder to get than others ij 
the salaries offered are an indication of scarcity 
Spanish is still the the most needed languag: 
especially for secretaries, stenographers an 
typists and for import-export executives an¢ 
trainees. It is curious to note that there is prac- 
tically no asking for Portuguese. In spite of our 
increasing trade with Japan there is only one 
asking for Japanese and it is for a “Girl Fri- 
day.’”’ We must, I presume, conclude that a 
Japanese business men interested in trade wit) 
the U. S. know English or have secretaries wel! 
trained in the language. Except for one trafhi 
trainee the only asking for Russian is for trans. 
lation work. It should be noted that translator 
of Russian must have generally in addition t 
their knowledge of the language a scientific or 
technical background. Two sample ads illus 
trate this fact. Both ads appeared in two Sur 
day editions. 
Translators (2) Russian to English. Technical 
and/or scientific bkgrd. Top New York City 
corpn. Resume, to 7,000 
TRANSLATORS 
Scientific 
Research division of well-known pharmaceutical 
company has openings for translators having 
bachelor’s degrees or equivalent in chemistry 
or the biological sciences. 
Language Requirements: 
Fluency in English coupled with fluency in 
1. French plus one other modern lJan- 
guage or 
2. Russian plus another language pref- 
erably French. 
At present there appears to be little demanc 
for Russian but the figures for French anc 
German do indicate what the possibilities for 
Russian may be if and when normal trade rele: 
tions are established between the U.S.S.R. anc 





the U.S. 

The following table lists the types of jobs 0! 
fered. For the sake of simplification and col 
densation jobs of a similar nature are groupe 
under a single heading such as Export-]mpo 
executive which includes managers, sales mane 
gers, traffic managers, and Airline which i 
cludes managers, clerks and hostesses, a 
Hotel which includes banquet managers, kitche? 
boys and room clerks. 

Before concluding I would like to say a fe" 
words about job opportunities overseas. Tht 
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CAREERS IN MODERN LANGUAGFS 
sie TyYPEs OF Joss 
ty — a ———— 
Age French German | Italian | Spanish | Miscell.* | Combined | Languages 
in | — oe _ aaa aca a a —————— ———— ——= —— 
" m w | m Ww | m wi] ™m w /m w m w | mw 
gai Accountant 4 | 2 | 10 | 1 29 | 2 
Our Adminis. assis. | 1 2 | 5 | 
on Advertising ! | | 16 | 
Pri. Airline | 2 1 2 | 3 | 3 } 1 | 2 | 2 32 
Auditor | 9 | 6 5 
Auto parts 2 
a Bank 1 
sie Bookkeeper 1 2 4 | 1 4 4/1 1 | 1 
iff Camp counsellor 1 | | 
iNs- Chemist 3 
ne Clerk 1 8/4 2]1 | 134 | 3 
; Computer elec. 1 
a Copywriter 7 | 
pe Credit | | 1 
lus- Dictaph. oper. e | 3 8 1 3 
sun: Draftsman ri | 
Economist | | 
Editorial - | 1 3 5 2 
Engineer 1 | 2 | 4 1 
E-xport-Imp. exec. 2 | 8 20 1 | 8 2 
Foreign corresp. | | 9 1 
Fund raising 1 
Hotel 2 2 1 1 | z 
1.B.M. oper. 2 
Institu. work | 1 y 4 | 
Interpreter | I 
Investigator | 4 | 
Marine man 1 
, Market research | | 3 
Nurse | } 8 
Patent assis. | 1 
Personnel 1 | 1 
Pharmaceuticals | 3 
Pharmacist 1 1 1 
nan¢ Physician | 2 | 
all Production mgr. 2 | 
= for Public relations | a 2 | 
: Publishing mA 1 1 
oa Receptionist | 2 | a | 2 2 | 1 
. at Seles manager | 7 | 2 
Secretary exec. } 1 12 | 4 | 1 1 1 1 
YS | Secretary 1 50 | 1 28 10 6 127 | 5 1 34 2 8 
a Sect’y-Steno. | 6 5 1 1 21 | 8 
' Selling 1 | 3 9 a 1 
upee Service dept. | | 2 
m por Shipping super. | 2 
nana Skip tracer | 1 1 
h i Social worker | | : | 
, “# * Miscellaneous includes the following languages listed in alphabetical order followed by the type of job, the number 


and the indication (m) for men and (w) for women: Chinese, selling 1 (m); Greek, truck driver 1 (m), secretary 1 (w), 
stenographer 1 (w); Hebrew, shipping and stock supervisor 2 (m); Japanese, girl Friday 1 (w); Polish, hotel 1 (m), book- 
keeper 1 (m) and 1 (w); Portuguese, accountant 1 (m), translator 1 (m), secretary 1 (w), typist 1 (w); Russian, traffic 
trainee 1 (m), translators 5 (m); Swedish, engineer 1 (m), airline 1(m), secretary 1 (w); Yiddish, orderly 1 (m), secretary 2 
(w) and 4 positions for women in nursing homes and similar institutions. 
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| French | German Italian | Spanish | Miscell.* | Combined | Languages 
| m Ww | m Ww m w | m Ww m ow | m Ww | m w 
Stenographer | li 17 3 4 29 1 12 2 
Teacher 4 3 4 3 8 3 3 1 1 
Telephone oper. 2 1 1 
Teletype oper. | 4 10 3 
Trainee | 2 1 1 18 1 1 : @ 1 
Travel agent ; 4 
Translator ; 3 9 | a | | 6 1 6 17 21 1 
Truck driver | 1 1 
Typist } 5 wt | 4 | 1 3 15 | 1 | 1 6 5 
Union organizer | 





1959-60 survey shows 59 such positions all for 
men. These positions all ask for the knowledge 
of either French or German or Spanish or a 
combination of two of these languages in addi- 
tion to some special competence in such fields 
as accounting, engineering and management. 
Travelling offered 
from 8,000 to 12,000 and are generally expected 
to be fluent in Spanish or Spanish and French. 
Civil and chemical engineers who speak French 
or Spanish are offered from 12,000 to 13,000. 
General managers, production managers and 
sales managers can expect anything from 12,000 
up, the highest offer being 20,000. The follow- 
ing ads are representative: 


accountants are salaries 


Civil Engineer 10 yrs in design of hydraulic 
struct, Spanish speak So. Amer. to 1,100 mo. 


Resident engnr. Construction, Refinery exp. 
Fluent Spanish . . . 18,000 


Genl Mgr—Netherlands, kno German, French 
and English, Valve Mfg. to 20,000 


This last ad first appeared in the Business Sec- 
tion of the Sunday Times and was repeated 
later in the Help Wanted Section. From time 
to time interesting positions requiring a knowl- 
edge of languages appear in the Business Op- 
portunities Section. There were none during the 
period covered by this survey but several ap- 
peared in January 1960 including one for a 
Marketing-Co-Ordinator for Latin America, 
“fluent Spanish, headquarters in New York, 
50% travel” and one for a Marketing Mana- 
ger for Europe who ‘“‘must be fluent in French 
and German.” For executive positions such as 
these no salary is usually mentioned. 


A study of the various job offerings shows 
that there are opportunities to use foreign lan- 
guages in many occupations open to recent 
high school and college graduates as well as to 
people trained in special fields. Salaries range 
from 55 to 75 a week and higher for trainees, 
clerks and typists. Stenographers can expect 
from 75 to 85 and up, secretaries from 80 to 100 
and executive secretaries 125. Translators with 
no skills other than the knowledge of languages 
are among the poorest paid but those with sci- 
entific or technical backgrounds for example 
start at 7,000. The average salary for account- 
ants is 8/10,000. Export-import executives are 
offered salaries commensurate with their train- 
ing and experience. 

Several of the offerings requiring a knowledge 
of Spanish reflect the growth of the Spanish 
speaking population in New York City. Of 
course salesmen and salesgirls are wanted but 
so too are credit investigators and public rela- 
tions men. One food concern wants a Spanish 
speaking truck driver. Most interesting are the 
ads for physicians and nurses who can speak 
Spanish. There are nine openings for registered 
nurses who can speak Spanish. The following 
ad shows that the labor unions too are inter 
ested in Spanish speaking organizers: 

Trainee over 30 Spanish and English speaking with 


auto, interest in union organizing work: good 
opportunity. 


There have always been ads for teachers, 
generally placed by agencies. Every Sunday 
these ads ask for “teachers for the suburbs to 
10,200” or “teachers for Long Island to 
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10,400.”’ What is to be noted is that such de- 
mands have tripled since 1950-51. In all these 
ads that ask for teachers, teachers of French, 
German and Spanish are included. What is new 
and rather surprising is to find in the Help 
Wanted Section of The Times jobs for teachers 
on the college level. This clearly points out how 
great the national shortage of teachers must be. 
The following offerings illustrate this fact: 
French-PhD-coll.-NYC area... Hi 
Spanish instr. Illinois . . . Open 
. 5 to 6,740 
Span. instr, M.A. now mid wst . . . 6,000 
Ger, Fren and Russ instr. M.A. Texas . . . 6,030 
Ger. and Fren instr m/f mid ws. . . 6,000 


Assis prof German. . 


Some ads indicate that it is hard to attract 
good people even in the business world. These 
ads contain enticing adjectives. The offices are 
said to be plush, swank or lovely; the jobs are 
of the blue chips variety with liberal benefits. 
Ivy League bosses are also advertised but the 
following offers possibly the most attractive 
boss of all: 


Parla italiano .. . 100 
Bi-lingual Secy. Eng sten. fluent 
Italian. Charming Latin boss 
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A few ads are not only unusual but also amus- 
ing such as the following one which asks of a 
bookkeeper a skill more often associated with 
actors and entertainers: 
BKPR. NITE CLUB—100 

for new private club. Easy set of bks. 

Work 9-5, 5 ds+meals. Must speak 

French or have French accent. 


In conclusion I would like to return to the 
first part of this article and state once again 
that while I believe that the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the study of foreign languages 
is to be found in the cultural benefit to be de- 
rived from such study I also believe that lan- 
guages can be considered a ‘useful’ subject. 
The figures cited in this survey of job oppor- 
tunities found in the Help Wanted Section of 
of six Sunday editions of The New York Times 
proves that there is a steady and increasing de- 
mand in many fields for men and women with 
various degrees of proficiency in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Lots S. GAUDIN 

Brooklyn College 


Opportunities Abroad for Modern Language Teachers 
1961-62 


Numerous opportunities to teach or study 
abroad during 1961-62 will be available 
to American teachers of modern languages 
through the International Educational Ex- 
change Program of the Department of State. 
Summer seminars will be held in Colombia, 
France, Germany, and possibly Brazil. Teach- 
ing positions will be available in Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, and Germany, and in such 
French-speaking areas as Cambodia, Guinea, 
Laos, Morocco and Tunisia. A few positions 


will be available in Chile, Peru and possibly 
other Latin American countries. Detailed in- 
formation and application forms may be ob- 
tained between August 1 and October 15, 1960 
from: 


Teacher Exchange Section 

Division of International Education 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Observations on the 


of Vendryes’ 


NE reviewer speaks of the English transla- 
tion of Joseph Vendryes, Le Langage, 
(Paris 1921)! by Paul Radin, Language (New 
York and London, 1925)" 


tion of an important volume.’ Other reviewers 


as “a worthy transla- 


have had favorable impressions of the transla- 
tion, and none seems to have gone so far as to 
compare the translation with the original. This 
is only to be lamented, since a comparison of 
the two versions would show that for more than 
three decades readers in the English-speaking 
countries have been getting a somewhat dis- 
torted view of what Vendryes really wrote. For 
example, Vendryes writes (p. 1): “Le langage 
est complexe; il touche 4 des disciplines variées 
et intéresse diverses catégories de savants.” 
The translator writes (p. 1): “‘Language is com- 
plex; it is affected by different sets of laws, and 
interests diverse groups of scholars.” Again on 
p. 93 of the French original we read: ‘‘Dans les 
langues qui ont perdu la flexion casuelle, les 
sont 
éralement rendues soit 4 l’aide de mots acces- 
..”’ The translation reads (p. 79): “In 
languages which have lost their case inflection, 


relations qu’exprimaient les cas gén- 


soires. . 


the relations expressing case are generally ren- 
dered either by means of auxiliaries . . .”’, ob- 
viously taking gu’ to be the subject rather than 
the object. This is not the only example which 
can be cited where the translator virtually says 
the opposite of what Vendryes wrote. On p. 124 
we read: “‘.. . je m’en souviens est un tour a la 
fois absurde et barbare; pourtant Vaugelas 
constate déja qu’il est plus usité ‘a la cour’ que 
al m’en souvient.”’ This is rendered into English 
(p. 105) as: “Je m’en souviens is both absurd 
and barbarous, and yet Vaugelas tells us that 
il m’en souvient was ‘preferred’ at court.’”’ Com- 
menting on the English construction J am going, 
I was reading, etc., Vendryes writes (p. 129): 
“Dans le francais du xvi® siécle, on constate une 
tentative pour créer un duratif du méme genre 
avec le verbe é/re ou le verbe aller....’’ In 
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Radin’s translation (p. 109) we read that ‘an 
attempt was made to create a durative of the 
same type as the verb ¢é/re or aller’; Vendryes’ 
meaning is completely lost here, even thoug! 
examples such as La Fontaine’s je me vais 
désaltérant are given in the next sentence. A 
similar distortion can be found in the transla- 


tor’s statement (p. 167) which reads: .. . for 
a long time, je ne dors mie, je ne souffle mie, je 
nécoule mie have been admissible... .” A 


reader unfamiliar with French would certainly 
assume from this that they still are admis- 
sible; however what Vendryes said (p. 199 


is: ‘*... mais on a dit longtemps je ne dors 


mie....°’ Similarly on p. 287 of Radin we read 
that ‘in England, the Celtic dialect, Cornish 


... has now practically disappeared,” although 
“En Angle- 
.a aujourd’hui disparu.” 


what Vendryes wrote (p. 338) was: 
terre, le cornique . 
From the translation we would not know that 
the language ceased to be spoken in the eight- 
eenth century. While we are on the subject of 
Cornish, mention must be made of another odd 
translation: on p. 287, Radin writes: “*The capi- 


1 In the present study we shall quote from the 1950 edi- 
tion which is essentially the same as the earlier editions as 
far as the text is concerned. It differs from the first edition 
in the addition of several appendices; only the first ap- 
pendix, which appeared for the first time in the 1923 edition 
has been translated in the version under discussion. 

2 The translation came out in another edition in 1931 
with some corrections, according to the Library of Congress 
catalogue. In this paper we shall quote from the edition of 
1951, which is a reprint of the 1931 edition. 

3 W.E. Collinson, Modern Language Review, XXI (1920), 
349-50. A review in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, XXVII (1928), 135-7, states: “It is a pleasure 
to recommend this treatise whole-heartedly both to the 
specialist and to the layman.” Another review, appearing 
in American Speech, 1 (1925-6), 673-8, is favorable, and 
nothing is said of the quality of the translation. The 1951 
edition was reviewed in the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXVIII (1952), 100, with no mention of the defects of the 
translation, and in most favorable terms. All four reviews 
mentioned here were of the English translation and not of 
the original French version of Vendryes, Le Langage. 
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tal of Cornwall... still retains many traces of 
the old native language.’’ But upon closer ex- 
amination of the original it can be seen that 
Vendryes (p. 339) wrote: “Il reste dans l’anglais 
de Cornwall... bien des traces de l’ancienne 
langue du pays.”’ 

In a paragraph which mentions Cicero as the 
summit of perfection for Latin style, we read 
in the English translation (p. 345): “Yet the 
critics took pleasure in discovering mistakes in 
his writings, and the letters he wrote to his 
friends were set aside as being negligible and 
unworthy of him.” Vendryes described these 
letters as négligées ‘careless, slovenly’ (p. 403), 
and some might find Radin’s translation ‘‘For 
Latin, Cicero served as the summit of perfec- 
tion” different from Vendryes’ original which 
merely states: ‘Pour le latin, c’est Cicéron qui 
servait de norme.’’ More serious perhaps is the 
translation (p. 349): .. . a subjective element 
which is false in principle” for ‘un élément sub- 
jectif qui en fausse le principe” (p. 408), and 
also, on p. 182, ‘“‘the value of symbolic words”’ 
for ‘la valeur symbolique des mots” (p. 214, 
n. 3). 

In some cases the unfortunate omission of 
one word has produced results containing ma- 
terial which is factually inaccurate. For ex- 
ample, Radin writes (p. 77): ‘Similarly, in 
German the preterite differs from the present 
by the use of the affix -t-: ich rede, pret. ich 
redele.. . . ’’ There is no trace here of Vendryes’ 
word souvent (p. 90), of importance here since 
the author does not mean to include strong 
verbs when he speaks of the characteristic end- 
ing of the German simple past. Again on p. 329 
we read: “It was from the Latin alphabet... 
that Old German, Old English and Old Irish 
were derived,” whereas the original (p. 384) 
. c’est de alphabet latin que déri- 
verent ceux du vieil-allemand, du vieil-anglais 
et du vieil-irlandais,’’ making it clear that the 
alphabets of the languages mentioned and not 
the languages themselves were derived from the 
Latin alphabet. A still more serious omission 
occurs on p. 118, where, in speaking of Finnish, 
Radin fails to include a translation of the word 
dialectalement and thus gives the impression 
that a dialect form is standard Finnish; Radin 
tells us that menit means ‘they went’ whereas in 
standard Finnish it means ‘you went’; cf. Ven- 


States: 
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dryes, p. 140, where it is clearly stated that this 
is only true dialectally. In the same line Radin 
mistranslates Vendryes’ French definition of 
the Finnish words menisit ‘ils iraient’ and meni- 
si ‘il irait’, which turn up as ‘they will go’ and 
‘he will go’ respectively. This is indeed an un- 
fortunate mistake, since there is no future tense 
in the Finnish language in the first place.‘ 

A number of translations make it evident 
that the translator, an anthropologist by pro- 
fession, was not always familiar with linguistic 
terminology.’ Thus we find such terms as sub- 
ordinated clause (p. 115), old Greek (p. 120), 


4 Cf. Aurélien Sauvageot, Esquisse de la langue finnoise, 
(Paris, 1949), p. 62: “Il n’y a pas de futur et les formes 
périphrastiques inventées pour le rendre sont d’un usage 
peu fréquent.”’ For the present conditional in Finnish, cf. 
Sauvageot, p. 64, and John B. Olli, Fundamentals of Finnish 
Grammar (New York, 1958), p. 27: menisin ‘I would go,’ 
menisit ‘you would go,’ /idn menisi ‘he wouid go,’ menisimme 
‘we would go,’ menisitle ‘you would go,’ he menisivdt ‘they 
would go.’ 

5 Though Vendryes uses the term linguiste consistently, 
Radin translates it rather arbitrarily as ‘philologist’ or ‘lin- 
guist.’ On p. 2, for example, Radin writes: ‘The writer of 
the present work, a linguist by profession, prefers to confine 
himself exclusively to the linguistic field. He starts from 
linguistic facts as furnished by experience. The arrange- 
ment of the book follows the analysis of the linguistic phe- 
nomena. Philologists distinguish three different elements in 
language—sounds, grammar and vocabulary.’’ Now when 
we consult Vendryes (p. 2) we see that he is making no such 
distinction between the linguist and the philologist; the 
translator probably wanted to vary his vocabulary to pro- 
duce a better English style, but in this case, with unfor- 
tunate results. Vendryes says (p. 2): “L’auteur du présent 
livre, qui est par profession un linguiste, a voulu au con- 
traire se tenir exclusivement sur le terrain de la linguistique. 
Il est parti du fait linguistique (italics are Vendryes’), tel 
que l’expérience le fournit. C’est de analyse du fait lin- 
guistique qu’il a tiré le plan de son livre. Les linguistes dis- 
tinguent dans le langage trois éléments diiférents. ...”’ 
Again speaking of such terms as Indo-European, Vendryes 
says (p. 358): “Ces mots représentent des expressions 
linguistiques et n’ont de sens que pour les linguistes.”’ 
Radin (p. 304) tells us: “They are merely linguistic expres- 
sions and have a significance only for the philologist.’’ On 
p. 42, Radin renders linguistiqgue by “comparative philol- 
ogy,” and again on p. 16 /a linguistique et les sciences naturel- 
les is translated “the philological and natural sciences.” 
On p. 95, “‘c’est une question de linguisiique générale’”’ is 
interpreted as “it is a question of linguistics in general.” 
On p. 292 we find “philological student” for linguiste, and to 
cite just one more example, on p. 309 we read “philological 
historian” for linguiste historien (p. 364), similar to the ren- 
dering of réforme orthographigque (p. 401) as “reformed or- 
thography” (p. 342). 
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Common Roman (p. 301) for roman commun 
(p. 354), local Germanic speech (p. 282) for 
parlers alémaniques (p. 332), the Germanic lan- 
guages (p. 222) for germanique commun (p. 261), 
Serbia for Souabe ‘Swabia’ (p. 206 in Radin, p. 
242 in Vendryes), Breton population (p. 285) 
for population bretonnante ‘Breton-speaking 
population’ (336), real Breton Bretons for 
Bretons brelonnants (p. 286 in Radin, p. 338), 
the region of Lower Germany (p. 266) for le 
domaine bas-allemand (p. 313), the r called a 
burr (p. 27) for r grasseyée (p. 31), German lan- 
guages for /angues germaniques (p. 31 in Radin, 
p. 37 in Vendryes), posterior and anterior 
vowels (p. 21), and both fricatives and affrica- 
tives (p. 25) as a translation of affriquées (p. 
29). On p. 47, the translator takes Léonard to 
be a region of Brittany rather than a patois, the 
area being Léon. 

When we read that “the inhabitants of Seine- 
et-Marne still speak the Brie, Gatinais and 
Montois” (p. 200), we would never guess that 
Vendryes had written (p. 307): “Les habitants 
de Seine-et-Marne parlent encore aujourd’hui 
de la Brie, du G&tinais, du Montois.”’ Simi- 
larly, ‘the ideal of an uninterrupted, continu- 
ous development for language” (p. 280) is not 
the same thing as “‘l’idéal du développement 
continu d’un parler” (p. 330). Arabic gdlu ‘ona 
dit’ (p. 143) becomes kdlu ‘it it said’ (p. 121) 
with both a mistranslation and a misunder- 
standing of the conventional method of trans- 
literating Arabic phonemes. Still less excusable 
is the translation of je faisais as ‘I do’ (Radin, 
p. 108; Vendryes, p. 128). Irish berla (p. 300) 
becomes berba (p. 255). The former name of 
Oslo appears twice on p. 373 as Kristiana, 
which is neither English nor Norwegian; in the 
index we find misspellings of isogloss, parti- 
ciples. Reference is made to the Marianne Is- 
lands (p. 374), and a host of foreign words ap- 
pear misspelled in the bibliography, including 
German Sprachwissenschaft (p. 374), Spanish 
pronunciacion appearing with a ¢ and a grave 
accent (p. 373), French langage written lan- 
guage; a work by Meillet is called Les langes 
[sic] dans l’ Europe nouvelle (p. 373). 

In another connection, Radin tells us (p. 
276) that ‘today, the artificial language of the 
upper classes has disappeared;” but Vendryes 
states (p. 326): “Aujourd’hui la langue des 


hautes classes, dont l’existence était artificielle, 
disparait....’’ Occasionally the translator 
seeks to improve on the original, but the result 
is not a very happy one. For example, in 
speaking of the German ending -lich, Vendryes 
(p. 200) states that it comes from an old sub- 
stantive meaning ‘body, form,’ and cites the 
examples weiblich ‘qui a une forme féminine’ 
and lieblich ‘qui a une forme aimable;’ Radin 
(p. 168) interprets weiblich as follows: ‘wom- 
anly’ (like a woman), and Jieblich as ‘love-ly’ 
(like to be loved). Then again, in the appendix 
(p. 443), Vendryes refers the reader to W. 
Grant and J. M. Dixon, Manual of Modern 
Scots “sur les rapports du dialecte anglais 
d’Ecosse et de l’anglais normal;”’ Radin (p. 373) 
changes this to: “on the relations between 
English and Scottish dialects and normal 
English.” On p. 251 Radin interpolates some 
explanations of his own in the text without 
identifying them as a translator’s note, i.e. the 
use of the word cant in English; cf. Vendryes, 
p. 295. Danish anden ‘the duck’ with the post- 
positive article -en does not mean simply ‘duck’ 
as Radin says (p. 30); it is correct in the origi- 
nal (p. 36). A few misprints in Vendryes have 
been taken over by the translator, who missed 
an excellent opportunity to correct them; thus 
incroyables occurs as incoyables in both Ven- 
dryes, p. 48 and Radin, p. 41, but further on the 
word is spelt correctly in both versions (p. 49 
and p. 41, respectively). The name of Ragn- 
vald Iversen appears incorrectly in Vendryes, 
p. 443 as Ragnual dIversen; in Radin (p. 373) 
we find Ragnua, dIverson. The translator fre- 
quently shows that he does not understand 
when M. is to be taken as someone’s first initial 
or as an abbreviation for monsieur; thus A. 
Thomas, the noted etymologist is called M. A. 
Thomas by Radin (p. 175), making the name 
almost impossible to find in a bibliography or 
card catalogue. Similarly Américo Castro is 
called M. Amerigo Castro in both versions 
(p. 264, n. 2 in Radin, and p. 312, n. 1 in Ven- 
dryes). 

Most of the items discussed thus far would 
strike anyone familiar with linguistics as 
flagrant errors. There are also a large number of 
mistranslations, of a less serious nature perhaps 
than the foregoing, but still incorrect enough to 
mar certain passages of the English translation. 
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| am referring to the frequent use of gallicisms, 
which apart from the misuse of the abbrevia- 
tion M. mentioned above we have not yet dis- 
cussed. Thus on p. 239 we read “in order to op- 
pose themselves to’’ for ‘‘pour s’opposer &” 
(p. 281); “he addresses himself to a limited 
number of listeners’’ (p. 254) for “il s’adresse a 
un nombre restreint d’interlocuteurs”’ (p. 299); 
‘Ancient Greek, like Indo-European, passes 
for a tongue in which word-order is free” (p. 
141) for ‘“‘Le grec ancien, comme |’indo-euro- 
péen, passe pour une langue a ordre libre”’ (p. 
167); ‘‘meanings ... which exercise an influ- 


ence’ (p. 49) for “sens... qui exerce son 
action” (p. 58); “the Turk says_ indiffer- 
ently....’’ (p. 85) for “‘le ture dit indifférem- 


ment....’’ (p. 101); “dialect is before all a 
linguistic entity”’ (p. 261) for ‘“‘le dialecte est 
avant tout une entité linguistique” (p. 308); 
“the written language of the whole of cultured 
Germany” (p. 267) for “la langue écrite de 
tout Allemand cultivé”’ (p. 314); “‘the Slavonic 
of the ecclesiastics’ (p. 267) for “‘le slavon de 
l’église”’ (p. 314), which should have been ren- 
dered as “Church Slavonic.”’ Frequently the 
translator uses English apprenticeship instead 
of learning as on p. 158: “In their linguistic ap- 
prenticeship children create a_ considerable 
number of new forms....” for ‘Dans l’ap- 
prentissage qu’ils font du langage, les enfants 
créent un nombre considérable de formes 
nouvelles....’’ (p. 187), and then again on 
p. 295: “But their apprenticeship to this lan- 
guage was never completed”’ for ‘‘Mais l’ap- 
prentissage n’a jamais été complet” (p. 348). 
Though this may be clear to the alert reader, 
the following example is certainly more serious, 
since it distorts Vendryes’ original statement; 
Radin says (p. 42, n. 2): “The existence 
of phonetic laws was first demonstrated as a 
principle between 1870 and 1880.” Now what 
Vendryes really said was “C’est entre 1870 et 
1880 qu’on a commencé 4 ériger en principe 
existence des lois phonétiques” (p. 50, n. 2). 
Certainly “to lay down as a principle” is not 
the same as “to demonstrate as a principle.” 
Less serious perhaps, but nonetheless inac- 
curate is the translator’s omission of the word 
“documents” in his translation of “Sur les nou- 
velles langues indo-européennes dont on a dé- 
couvert des documents depuis une vingtaine 
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d’années en Asie centrale....” (p. 355, n. 1) 
as “For data as to the new Indo-European 
tongues, which have been discovered in the last 
twenty years, in Central Asia....” (p. 302, 
n. 1). 

To take just two more examples of the poor 
translation of Vendryes’ original text, mention 
should be made of this sentence, appearing on 
p. 4: “By treating the subject in this way, the 
author flatters himself that his task has been 
made possible without any consequent diminu- 
tion of interest.’’ Now if we compare the French 
text with the translation, we see (p. 4) that 
Vendryes writes: ‘En agissant ainsi, l’auteur se 
flatte d’avoir rendu sa tache possible, sans en 
diminuer pour cela |’intérét.” As a final example 
let us cite: “But among the different languages 
possible there is one more important than all 
the others, owing to the variety of the means of 
expression which it provides. This is auditory 
language....”’ (p. 7). In Vendryes, p. 9, we 
read: “Toutefois, entre les différents langages 
possibles, il en est un qui l’emporte sur tous les 
autres par la variété des moyens d’expression 
dont il dispose: c’est le langage auditif....” 

From what has been said, it is evident that 
not only have masterpieces of French literature 
been inaccurately translated into English, as 
Jacques Barzun pointed out in the Partisan 
Review, XX (1953), 660-674, but also works of 
a scientific nature, and, what is more, a work 
dealing with language itself. It is mot the place 
here to go into the implications of this state of 
affairs for the humanities; it will only be men- 
tioned, in conclusion, that the English transla- 
tion of Joseph Vendryes’ Le Langage not only 
appears in many bibliographies in historical 
and anthropological works, but has even been 
quoted verbatim by writers on language who 
certainly should have consulted the original 
French version.® 


RALPH PAUL DEGOROG 
The University of Georgia 


* As for example, Harold Goad, Language in History 
(London, 1958), p. 163, where he writes: “Today the arti- 
ficial language of the upper classes has disappeared. .. . ” 
This is from Radin’s translation (p. 276) cited above, differ- 
ing from Vendryes’ statement (p. 326): “Aujourd’hui la 
langue des hautes classes, dont |’existence était artificielle, 
disparait....” 


Training College Language Teachers 


HE pedagogical training of college lan- 

guage teachers, or rather the absence of it, 
has become a critical problem because of the 
growth of college enrollments in general and 
the proportionately far greater growth of col- 
lege language departments. This is especially 
unfortunate since language teaching, from the 
standpoint of method, is more complex than 
any other. Yet so neglected is the problem that, 
so far as I can ascertain, of all the vast litera- 
ture on language teaching—incredibly—none 
concerns this problem directly. The existing 
' have to do 
almost entirely with high school or grade school 
language teaching and so, while useful, do not 
directly meet the needs of the growing group of 
college language teachers and their students, 
whose number is dramatically.” 
Under these circumstances, the teacher-training 


works on language methodology 


increasing 


program long in effect in the German Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska may be of 
general interest. 

We have here a constantly changing group of 
graduate teaching assistants with little or no 
prior teaching experience or training in peda- 
gogy. In their own best interest and in the best 
interests of their students and the Department, 
they must be given pedagogical training of 
maximum usefulness in a minimum time. 

During the entire week just preceding the 
fall semester, these graduate assistants are re- 
quired to attend a series of meetings under my 
supervision in order to learn the most immedi- 
ately necessary rudiments of method. Each 
week thereafter they are required to attend one 
meeting at which I take up the work of the fol- 
lowing week in detail. From time to time I ob- 
serve their classes and make any appropriate 
suggestions. 

The question of their motivation rarely 
arises. The assistants are very grateful for this 
aid and are well aware of its value. The fact 
that theory and practice are joined instead of 
being separated in time largely accounts for 
this excellent motivation and is generally ad- 
vantageous. 


It is first of all essential that the beginning 
language teacher understand the nature of his 
subject in the most fundamental terms. I there- 
fore begin by discussing the nature of language, 
concerning which the beginning teacher ordi- 
narily has only the layman’s vague ideas.* H: 
probably still adheres to the belief that lan- 
guage is a complex of prime aspects—reading, 
writing, aural comprehension, speaking and, 
somewhat detached from these, grammar 
any one of which may be isolated and taught 
without reference to the rest: the underlying 
fallacy of the ‘treading method.” He must 
realize instead that a language is basically a 
system of oral symbols, with writing only an 
imperfect manner of symbolizing speech. Only 
on the basis of this insight can the beginner 
learn to conduct the modern language course, 
into which aural-oral objectives and procedures 
are thoroughly integrated. 

The next topic to be taken up during the 
week of general orientation is the teacher-stu- 
dent relation, a factor of paramount impor- 
tance, especially in the small classes typical of 
language departments. It is essential that this 
factor be given far more emphasis than it 


1 The principal ones are: R. D. Cole and J. B. Tharp, 
Modern Foreign Languages and their Teaching (1937); 
Peter Hagboldt, Language Learning (1935); Charles Hand- 
schin, Modern Language Teaching (1940); and Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools (1942). A 
recent valuable addition is Theodore Huebener, How /0 
Teach Foreign Languages Effectively (1959). Hagboldt’s 
work remains invaluable as a condensed and _ practical 
treatment of essentials, which is relatively free from special 
pleading for any particular “method” and is fairly easily 
adaptable to older students. 

2 Since 1952, the annual percentage increments in com- 
bined French-Spanish-German college enrollment have 
been 2.3, 4.8, 8.1, 6.2, 4.4, 10.5, and 10.1. For German alone, 
the corresponding figures are 3.0, 5.4, 10.3, 8.5, 6.6, 15.0, 
and 13.6. In comparison, total college enrollments for the 
same years rose by the following percentage increments: 
5.9, 9.8, 8.8, 10.0, 4.1, 6.2, and 4.4. (Modern Language News, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts [February, 1960], page 1) 

3 I recommend that the assistants read Leonard Bloom- 
field, Language (rev. ed., 1933) or Mario Pei, The Story of 
Language (1949). 
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usually receives in books and articles on lan- 
guage methodology, from which one might al- 
that 
mechanical 


teaching is a 
cut-and-dried 


language 
rather matter of 
method (Grammar-Translation Method, Di- 
rect. Method, Natural Method, Reading 
Method, A.S.T.P. Method) and even more im- 


most gather 


personal machinery (tape recorders and similar 
equipment). The new teacher must realize that 
the person of the teacher and his qualities of 
leadership are far and away the most important 
factors determining his success. 

The great teacher is in every case the person 
of great moral excellence. It is with this there- 
fore that one must begin, rather than to plunge 
at once into details of the craft, as if these were 
uppermost. Socrates was a great teacher, not 
because he invented the Socratic Method but 
because he was Socrates, a man of supreme 
moral grandeur. Magnanimity, altruism, ideal- 
ism, dedication—such are the words with which 
one should begin, not single and double-track 
recording tape, dials and buttons, and the mer- 
its of translation. Such things have their impor- 
tant place, but it is not at the head of the list. 
One may learn them quickly; the others are 
ideals toward which one may gradually mature. 

One may profitably and economically ap- 
proach the matter from the student’s point of 
view, with which the new teacher has of course 
had years of experience. Asked to analyze the 
reasons for the excellence of some teacher he 
admired, every prospective teacher will give 
prominent mention to such traits of character 
as altruism, idealism, dedication, magnanim- 
ity, and inspiration, and their expression in 
personality: patience, interest in students, help- 
fulness, firmness, impartiality, even temper, 
pleasantness, tact, kindness, humor, infectious 
enjoyment, and the like; a small group of pro- 
spective teachers can always be depended on, 
with little aid, to exhaust the topic as seen from 
the student’s point of view. One should however 
supplement this avenue of insight by reversing 
the point of view: What do these traits of char- 
acter involve concretely in him who exemplifies 
them? How implement and project these qual- 
ities of personality? 

One should include also techniques of class- 
toom presence. For example, the successful 
Projection of personality demands that the 
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teacher physically dominate the students’ field 
of vision. Hence he should stand instead of seek- 
ing refuge behind his desk, should move about 
naturally instead of standing rooted to the spot, 
and should make free use of gesture. Likewise, 
the new teacher must cultivate such factors in 
the creation of a public personality as voice 
production and projection and the maintenance 
of a pleasing tonal quality. 

In this way one may make many observations 
that are universally true, or nearly so. However 
one must take due account of the personality of 
the individual teacher. In every case, persons 
with totally unsuitable qualities such as sopho- 
moric arrogance or superiority, intolerance, im- 
patience, sarcasm, and sloth must eliminate 
these. But beyond this it would be silly and 
disastrous to try to force all teachers into one 
mold. The naturally quiet and modest person 
can be quite as effective as the aggressive one. 
One must work with each individual to help 
him develop his teaching personality within the 
given limits of his total personality pattern. 

The development of self-confidence, a ques- 
tion which usually causes the prospective 
teacher the greatest anxiety, is not a serious 
problem in the college situation, and is best 
dealt with indirectly. Any trepidation the new 
teacher may feel is dispelled almost immediately 
if he has been suitably armed before he “faces 
his first class’’ and knows exactly what to do. 

In connection with the general topic of the 
student-teacher relation, one should also discuss 
the other side of the coin: the psychology of the 
students. The college freshman, with whom the 
new teacher is primarily concerned, is a young 
person torn loose for the first time from pre- 
vious embedding sociological situations and 
plunged, usually without transition, into a so- 
ciety of total strangers, into a novel situation 
demanding from him by and large his first exer- 
cise of initiative, independence, and self-direc- 
tion. For the first time in his life he is in a 
situation that is competitive in deadly earnest. 
He is sociologically uprooted, lonely, bewil- 
dered, homesick, and frightened. In the new 
situation he may continue to resort to habitual 
responses which are now inappropriate, such as 
depending on close control. He may in the ex- 
treme case mask his feeling of inadequacy with 
a show of bravado or respond with neurotic 
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resignation. To these factors, which make the 
situation of the college freshman problematic 
in any case, must be added the fact that contact 
with a foreign language may even intensify his 
sense of estrangement—not to mention that for 
many people language is simply a difficult sub- 
ject. In any event, the college freshman reacts 
very well to guidance, reassurance, tact, sym- 
pathy, kindness, and helpfulness, so long as one 
does not treat him as a child; he reacts poorly 
to treatment which rides roughshod over his 
sense of fear and inadequacy, such as impa- 
tience, ridicule, or rebuke. Being sociologically 
uprooted and seeking attachment, he will read- 
ily form feelings of fondness or hostility toward 
the teacher; the former go far to ensure success. 

The third topic is lesson planning, and to this 
I devote most of the week. To plan each hour’s 
work is of course necessary for even the most 
experienced teacher; but the novice must be 
particularly conscientious and thorough in this 
matter. Without this, his work is almost sure to 
lack clearly defined purpose, organization, va- 
riety, and imagination; his timing will almost 
certainly be faulty; in general his work will be 
fioundering and ineffective. In the college situa- 
tion good organization is especially vital. What 
our college students of language are expected 
to accomplish—and with good teaching do in- 
deed so often accomplish—borders on the mirac- 
ulous: to attain in two to four semesters what 
in more fortunate countries is accomplished in 
as much as nine years of study. We must liter- 
ally make every second count. I therefore in- 
struct the new teachers carefully in lesson plan- 
ning and require them to compose explicit, 
written lesson plans which I examine and amend 
as required. Not to do even this much for nov- 
ices is in my opinion indefensible. 

I teach the classic form of the lesson plan: 
Objectives, Materials, Motivation, Presenta- 
tion, Generalization, and Application. Each 
stage corresponds to a distinct branch of meth- 
odology, so that a thorough discussion of each 
leads to a well-integrated and fairly complete 
treatment of basic principles. 

Objectives. The course as a whole embodies 
both cultural and linguistic objectives, the lat- 
ter being aural comprehension, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. Each period should be an ap- 
preciable step in the direction of one or more of 


these ultimate goals and must therefore embody 
lesson objectives stated in terms of the latter. 
The novice who has not yet mastered this 
thought may state lesson objectives in such a 
myopic form as ‘‘to complete Lesson 9,” “to 
cover exercises A and B,” “to explain subjunc- 
tive” and the like. He is taught instead to form- 
ulate his lesson objectives in such terms as: 


1. Increased ability to understand oral ques- 
tions using the vocabulary on page . 
and to compose sentences orally, using the 
same vocabulary. (A similar objective is 
standard on all lesson plans.) 

2. Increased ability to compose oral and 
written sentences using haben- and sein- 
verbs in the perfect tense. 


In every case the particular lesson objectives, 
explicitly and concretely stated in this manner 
form the nucleus of the plan; everything else 
must serve the given objectives. Conversely, 
the imagination and inventiveness of the person 
composing the plan are released, since they are 
given a direction. 

Materials. These comprise all objects on 
which the students’ attention is to be concen- 
trated in pursuit of the stated objectives. The 
pages of the textbook which have been assigned 
or which are to be studied are but one possible 
example. Others are corrected written exercises 
which are to be returned; the specific oral ques- 
tions to be used by the teacher; original gram- 
matical examples he intends to use; quiz ques- 
tions he intends to employ; maps, postcards, or 
other realia if the objectives include “increased 
familiarity with the geography of the foreign 
land” or the like; and in general whatever will 
be of use and can be used within the given time 
limits. The process of thus devising and enumer- 
ating his materials will also stimulate the new 
teacher’s imagination and inventiveness and 
lend variety and interest to the work of his 
class. 

Motivation. I explain this in its most general 
form as follows: people act for only two reasons. 
Either they anticipate that pleasure or satis 
faction will accompany or follow their action, 
or they dread the anticipated unpleasant cot- 
sequences of not so acting; there is no othe! 
possibility. Students therefore act either to gai? 
a reward or to avoid a penalty; otherwise they 
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are inert. This suggests two approaches, either 
of which is better than none and either of 
which may be more suitable than the other 
in some instances. The new teacher must at 
least realize that he cannot ignore the question 
of motivation. Now the new teacher, still feel- 
ing somewhat defensive, will too often incline 
to the negative approach; he thinks first of 
attaching penalties to non-compliance (puni- 
tively low grades, public censure or ridicule, 
etc.) and second or not at all does he think of 
creating a favorable mental climate by provid- 
ing or stressing the existence of incentives. Yet 
all studies and all experience reveal that re- 
ward is in general far more efficacious than 
punishment; even many proverbs bear witness 
to the fact, as ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 

The new teacher should realize and capitalize 
on the fact that some positive motivation is 
nearly always present from the start; his task 
is to conserve and expand this asset. For each 
student ordinarily had a free choice and elected 
the given language by preference. The teacher 
should reaffirm the reasons which may have led 
to the choice, such as broadening of intellectual 
horizons, preparation for travel or research, and 
interest in the foreign country, and add others. 
This will help orient the teacher himself; he 
cannot very well say that students take up a 
language in order not to fail it. 

If the work is constantly oriented around 
basic objectives, as suggested above, this will 
help keep such basic motivation alive. In day- 
to-day operations, however, more immediate 
and present motivation should supplement the 
ultimate considerations. The personality of the 
teacher is here again a factor; many students 
are principally influenced by their feeling of 
fondness or respect for the teacher, so that their 
satisfaction comes simply as a consequence of 
his own (or conversely: feeling hostile, they 
gain satisfaction from causing him annoyance 
and frustration). Every student should be given 
opportunities to perform successfully; if weak, 
he should occasionally be given a task so easy, 
a question so simple, that he can handle it well 
and experience success. If a class has been as- 
signed something to study, it should without 
fail be given the opportunity on the following 
day to demonstrate its knowledge. Successful 
performance should be rewarded by praise or 
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approbation, not overly effusive of course. The 
class should be kept active at all times, for the 
sense of success only accompanies performance 
and vanishes in idleness. In such ways the new 
teacher will learn to maintain good motivation 
simply as a by-product of good class manage- 
ment. 

In its most limited sense, motivation means 
intelligent concentration on the particular sub- 
ject of study; producing it means to bring the 
students’ attention to a sharp focus. It is in 
this sense that Motivation constitutes a step 
in the daily lesson plan. As such, it is intimately 
linked with the following step. 

Presentation. In the case of the grammar les- 
son, this almost always consists of proceeding 
inductively from the known to the unknown, 
from the particular to the general, from the 
easy to the difficult. There are, to be sure, a 
few topics such as German adjective endings 
which cannot be taught inductively within our 
time limitations. However, even in these excep- 
tional cases one can go part of the way induc- 
tively. To present inductively is so to arrange 
the work that the student can, by thought, 
come to general statements rather than have 
them presented in abstract form. 

A general statement in the empirical field is 
always the product of compilation and analysis 
and owes its meaning to the concrete cases on 
which it is based. Hence, any general statement 
in grammar arrived at inductively is immedi- 
ately meaningful; otherwise it acquires mean- 
ing only secondarily, as it is illustrated by con- 
crete Cases. 

The inductive method has also great inci- 
dental advantages. The student must not be 
given the impression that grammatical ‘‘rules” 
are in the nature of legislation imposed on 
language, an interpretation which imputes to 
grammar an artificial and arbitrary character 
and encourages the false dichotomy of real 
language and grammar. The inductive method 
is better motivated, since it is in the nature of 
a quest and moreover never loses contact with 
language in a concrete sense. To communicate 
inductively is to reduce the presentation to a 
series of questions which the students must 
answer; hence one is assured at every point that 
the class understands. In the inductive pro- 
cedure, each student is active, as he always 
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should be; a language student should on prin- 
ciple never be cast in a passive role (a fact, 
incidentally, which should be remembered by 
those in charge of laboratory work). The rule 
arrived at inductively is convincing, for the 
student has himself scrutinized the evidence for 
it. Finally, inductive thinking is in itself an end 
of education and should therefore be encour- 
aged and exercised for its own sake. 

In contrast to the experienced teacher, to 
whom it is second nature constantly to ask 
questions, the beginner constantly tells, ex- 
plains, illustrates, and calls attention to. To 
convince him of the desirability of inductive 
which to him 
roundabout, is sometimes difficult. I accomplish 
it by example, taking a chapter of the textbook 
and showing how, by suitable questioning, an 
imaginary student may be led from the con- 
crete to the abstract with the help of his con- 
stant participation. First the student in my 
illustrative example reads and understands a 


procedures, seem needlessly 


section of the reading matter in the textbook. 
Then he discovers under questioning what new 
grammatical phenomenon is involved (for ex- 
ample, the present tense of verbs). This dis- 
covery is Motivation in the narrow sense; the 
imaginary student has focused on the particular 
subject of study. Then, by appropriate ques- 
tioning, the student goes on to discover the 
detailed rules (for example, the manner of form- 
ing each person and number). At every point, 
the student and I have been in contact; the 
student has always been actively involved; I 
have a guarantee of his comprehension and 
know that it is genuine; and the student for his 
part has enjoyed the satisfaction of discovering 
order in what was chaos. 

In this connection, one should discuss the 
art of the question, one of the most important 
factors in method, I emphasize the following 
points. The question should normally be di- 
rected to the entire class, and then a student 
called on to answer it for the class. (A propos: 
the teacher must never engage in semiprivate 
téte-a-tétes with individual students, but must 
address the class at all times.) The question 
should not suggest its own answer but should 
be a genuine problem. It should call for answers 
other than yes and no. It should be reasonable 
and unambiguously answerable. It should occur 


in a logical sequence, i.e. not involve a further 
question which has not yet been asked. It 
should be phrased grammatically in true inter- 
rogative form (not: ‘‘This sentence illustrates 
what?’’—a grammatical horror unknown outside 
the classroom). It should concern one thing at 
a time. The novice must not fall into the com- 
mon error of habitually repeating the students’ 
answers, which is a waste of valuable time if the 
students are trained 
answer loudly and distinctly. 

Generalization. At the conclusion of the Pre- 
sentation proper, or one aspect of it, a student 


as they should be—to 


is called on to summarize the resulting rule or 
general statement. The teacher will then write 
the latter on the blackboard, using the form of 
a chart or diagram whenever possible. I in- 
struct my trainees carefully in the formulation 
of rules, which should always be positive and 
straightforward (not: “The German preposi- 
tion im takes dative unless the accompanying 
verb expresses motion” but without the detour: 
“The preposition 7m takes accusative whenever 
the phrase expresses motion and dative when- 
ever the phrase expresses location.’’) That is, 
the novice must learn always to leave the stu- 
dents with a positive, simple, unambiguous as- 
sociation. The diagram or chart in which the 
process of Generalization culminates should be 
the naked visual equivalent of such an associa- 
tion and should therefore be thought out in 
advance and made part of the lesson plan. In 
this connection and otherwise I instruct the 
new teachers to make maximum use of chalk, 
the oldest and still the best “visual aid.” Left 
to themselves they tend very much to neglect 
it. 

A pplication. This comprises all types of exer- 
cises designed to strengthen associations and 
habituate particular language abilities. Here is 
of course the great inherent weakness of our 
college language courses: there is not nearly 
enough time for practice. To minimize this 
weakness, the novice must learn to plan his 
lesson in such a way that as much time as pos- 
sible is devoted to practice, and to utilize that 
practice time with maximum efficiency. The 
beginning teacher is usually inclined to give too 
little practice, to use too few types of practice 
and drill, and in the wrong order. He may drill 
only rote repetition of rules and paradigms, not 
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even varying the examples in the textbook, and 
go directly from this to translation of English 
sentences, wondering perhaps at the lack of 
‘transfer of training.’’ He must learn to supple- 
ment this meager arsenal by a variety of exer- 
cises proceeding from the very simple, such as 
fill-ins, to more complex and realistic ones, for 
example answering German questions in Ger- 
man, such that the grammatical principle is in- 
volved; changing tenses, etc., in given German 
sentences; translating isolated examples such as 
particular verb forms; and composing original 
German sentences. Under the heading of Ap- 
plication comes also the assignment of home- 
work, for in beginning classes homework should 
involve only practice over matters which have 
been covered and to some extent drilled in class. 
The exercises and practice to be assigned should 
always be prepared for in advance, so that as 
far as possible the student shall strengthen as- 
sociations which have already been formed and 
not strengthen incorrect associations. The as- 
signment should always involve the element of 
responsibility; it should be closely connected 
with the following day’s recitation. It should be 
crisp and definite, avoiding words like ‘“‘look 
over and see if you have any questions” and 
“write and hand 
in,’ ‘‘memorize for quiz” and the like. 


using instead such directions as 


In connection with this topic, one should 
take up the very important matter of review, 
which again the novice will usually tend to 
ignore or time poorly. An explanation of the 
Ebbinghaus curve of forgetting will impress 
him with the necessity for a systematic pro- 
gram of review, daily for at least a week follow- 
ing any given presentation and at widening 
intervals thereafter. He should make provision 
in his lesson plans for such overlapping review, 
such that no day shall pass without it. Needless 
to say, this again points up the need for tight 
planning, for under college conditions it is dif- 
ficult to find nearly enough time for adequate 
review. Chorus work involves the whole class 
in review activity with optimum economy of 
time, and I therefore recommend it strongly to 
my trainees, to whom it would often not occur 
that more than one student can be active at one 
time. 

Finally, and very important, the novice must 
complete his lesson plan by indicating in the 
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margin the optimum apportioiument of the 
available time among the various items of pro- 
cedure, preferably in the form ‘‘complete by 
8:05, by 8:15, etc.”” He cannot yet, like the ex- 
perienced teacher, rely on an unconscious sense 
of the passage of time. In conducting his class, 
he will have his written plan spread out for 
ready consultation and use it as a timetable. 
There is no need whatsoever that he conceal 
from his students the fact that he was conscien- 
tious enough to draw up such a plan for their 
benefit. 

These and related discussions of course make 
for a full week, especially when various miscel- 
laneous but important subjects are added, such 
as making oneself known to the class and learn- 
ing to know each student; the handling of 
“problem” students; physical conditions of 
lighting, ventilation, and seating; techniques of 
testing and grading; and regulations as to ab- 
sence and homework. One is hard put to it to 
cover that much, which includes only a con- 
densed presentation of matters that the begin- 
ner must have mastered before setting foot in a 
classroom. At the end I supplement the notes 
which the trainees will have taken with a mim- 
eographed sheet of highlights in the form of 
“do’s” and “don’t’s.” Finally I distribute and 
discuss detailed lesson plans covering the first 
week of classes, so that the beginning teachers 
may conduct their very first classes with abso- 
lute confidence, make a favorable first impres- 
sion on their students, and get the work off to 
a good start. Thereafter they compose their 
own plans, which as time goes on show more and 
more originality, creativeness, and individual- 
ity. 

After the start of classes, I meet with the new 
teachers formally each Thursday. These meet- 
ings are no less busy than those of the week of 
preliminary indoctrination. First of all there 
are basic matters which could not be treated in 
that initial series of meetings: the nature of and 
the need for grammar; the purposes and tech- 
niques of the reading lesson, which should be 
much more than the dull routine of reading and 
translating into which it so often tends to de- 
generate; aural-oral work in class and labora- 
tory, with discussion of allied problems: how 
to teach pronunciation, when and how to use 
chorus and individual reading or repetition, and 
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many other topics. Secondly, there are discus- 
sions of problems which individual teachers may 
have encountered in their work, either as to 
substance or as to method. Finally, I discuss 
the work of the following week, again as to both 
substance (by no means to be taken for gran- 
ted!) and method. Following this, the teachers 
compose their next week’s lesson plans, which 
I study and amend as required. 

From time to time, beginning about the third 
week, I visit each teacher’s classes and in later 
private consultation make any appropriate sug- 
gestions. A few comments on this matter of 
visitation and discussion. I always let the 
teacher know beforehand when he may expect 
me, because one need not add the element of 
shock, or the fear of not being trusted, to an 
experience which, however tactfully one may 
handle it, tends to be rather disturbing. For a 
similar reason, I limit my visits to ten minutes 
or so. A class is in delicate equilibrium with its 
teacher, and when a supervisor is added to the 
situation, since he is in the nature of a foreign 
body, he ought to remain as inconspicuous as 
possible in order to minimize the disturbance— 


unless indeed the teacher has the psychological 
finesse, as some do, to involve him in the group 
in a natural, unstrained manner. The super- 
visor, for obvious reasons, should take mental, 
not written notes, and look pleasant and en- 
couraging instead of dour or grim. In the result- 
ing consultation he should be as appreciative as 
possible and not overwhelm and discourage the 
teacher with every possible criticism, but rather 
limit himself to a very few constructive sugges- 
tions at a time. One should above all take note 
of and encourage any touch of originality and 
élan; for one is aiding in the development of a 
creative artist, not a technician. 

All of this is arduous and time-consuming; 
but it is a realistic and tested road to the im- 
provement of teaching. We think it well worth 
the time and effort, as our contribution to the 
teachers and their students, to ourselves as a 
department, and to the profession as a whole; 
for all education revolves around the teacher, 
whose development should be a central, not a 
peripheral, concern. 

Joun WINKELMAN 

University of Nebraska 


Inter-University Doctorate in Italian 


Eight universities have joined in a coopera- 
tive effort which will allow graduate students 
to work for one year each at any three of the 
participating universities that he selects. A 
degree will be granted by the Institution under 
whose guidance the student writes his disserta- 
tion. One-year fellowships will be granted to 
highly deserving students. For application 
blanks write to the first university and indicate 
on the application “Inter-University Ph.D. 


Program in Italian” and the name of the other 
two universities to be attended later. The eight 
universities: Chicago, Cornell, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, 
Tulane. For further information, write to Prof. 
Hannibal S. Noce, Dept. of Romance Lan- 
guages, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, or to the 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of any of the participating universities. 
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N 1958-59, a survey was conducted to ascer- 

tain the extent of foreign language study 
available in the undergraduate curricula of 
engineering institutions. It was limited to the 
four-year and/or five-year program leading to 
the Bachelor’s Degree in Engineering. 

A data sheet was sent to the Deans of 140 
engineering schools whose curricula were ac- 
credited by the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development.' One hundred twenty-five 
usable? responses were received from these in- 
stitutions, although not every item on the data 
sheet was filled in. 

The following table will show the number of 
undergraduate engineering schools which offer 
foreign language study, and the status of such 
study in the curriculum. 











TABLE 1 
Number of ; Status of Foreign Language Study in Under- 
Schools graduate Engineering Curricula 
38 1) Non-technical electives in Liberal Arts 
29 2) One of the alternate areas in Humanistic- 
Social requirements 
31 3) A combination of the two mentioned 
above 
2 4) A required alternative to History or Social 
Studies 








It can be seen from Table 1 that 100 schools, or 
80% of those responding, offer foreign language 
study to their undergraduate engineers.’ The 
remaining 20% of the responses indicate that 
foreign language study is not normally avail- 
able. One-fourth of the latter group do, how- 
ever, have foreign language study for the pur- 
pose of making up entrance requirements 
and/or allowing exceptional students to carry 
such study as an “overload.” 

Table 1 also lists the various categories under 
which foreign language study finds a place in 
the non-professional portion of undergraduate 


Foreign Language Study in Undergraduate 


Engineering Curricula 
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engineering curricula. The basic arrangements 
are the following: 


1) Foreign language study may be elected as 
a non-technical elective course in Liberal 
Arts, after the requirements of General 
Education are satisfied; provided, of 
course, that the student has elective hours 
beyond the required program. 

2) Foreign language study is one of several 
fields in the Humanities from which a 
student may select a limited number of 
courses to fulfill this portion of his general 
education requirements. Social Studies is 
usually the other major group require- 
ment. 

3) A combination of arrangements 1 and 2 
is common; so that if a student does not 
take a foreign language as part of a group 
requirement in general education, it is 
still theoretically possible to take it as a 
liberal arts elective—depending on the 
number of elective credits available to the 
student at this time. 

4) The last arrangement in Table 1 is found 
in institutions which do not have an as- 
sociate liberal arts college or its equiva- 
lent, and hence have a limited number of 
non-engineering departments. 





Table 2 shows the number of undergraduate 
engineering schools which permit students to 
begin a new language or continue a foreign lan- 
guage started in high school. As indicated in 
Table 2, of the 100 schools noted in Table 1, 90 


1 The E.C.P.D. is the sole authorized agency accrediting 
curricula (not schools) leading to first degrees in engineer- 
ing. The 140 schools in this survey were selected from En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development, Accredited 
Curricula Leading to First Degrees in Engineering in the 
United States. New York: The Council, 1957. 

2 Usable are those data sheets signed with name and title. 

>No attempt was made to determine the number of 
engineering students actually studying a foreign language. 
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TABLE 2 


Number of Beginning and Continuing a Foreign 


Schools Language 
90 Students may begin a foreign language or 
continue one started in high school 
3 Foreign language study restricted to courses 


in literature only. 


allow their undergraduate students to begin the 
study of a new foreign language or to continue 
a foreign language taken in high school. 

In Table 3 are shown the maximum sequence 
of foreign language courses, the number and 
range of semester hours, the average semester 
hours per sequence, and the year(s) in which 
the sequence is taken. 


TABLE 3* 
| 
Number . Range of | Average 
of Maximum Semester | Semester Year 
Schools | Sequence Hours | Hours 
1 4 year | | 
17 1 year | 4-10 6 | lor4 
5 1} year 9-12 
27 2 years 10-18 | 12 | 1&2 
3 3 years 18-24 18 | 1.2.3 or 


| 23,4 





* Although only 53 of 100 schools answered this ques- 
tion, a catalog check of those not responding supports the 
above data. 


One-half of the institutions answering this cat- 
egory have a two-year sequence of study, which 
averages twelve semester hours and is studied 
during the first or fourth year. 

Of the 100 schools offering foreign language 
study (Table 1), 49 do include courses in tech- 
nical and scientific readings. 31 schools do not 
include them, although many schools in this 
group indicate that such courses are offered to 
their graduate students. Table 4 shows the lan- 
guages in which technical and scientific readings 
are given. There are twice as many courses 
given in German as in French, and three times 
as many as in Russian. It should be pointed 
out that for 17 of the 49 institutions which do 
offer courses in scientific and technical readings 
to undergraduate students, such course(s) con- 


TABLE 4 


Language in which Technical 
Number of Schools and Scientific Readings are 
Offered 


24 French 
47 German 

1 Greek 

1 Italian 

1 Portuguese 
17 Russian 

7 Spanish 


stitute the entire foreign language program—or 
at least half of it. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This has been a first attempt to determine the 
extent and status of foreign language study 
available to undergraduate students of engi- 
neering. 

Although the results indicate that 80°% of the 
accredited engineering institutions do offer for- 
eign language study, the question still remains 
as to the degree of availability of such study to 
the students. The requirements and options in 
the general education portion of the curriculum 
vary from branch to branch of engineering, and 
from school to school. Often, “‘required courses 
leave little time for electives in those branches 
of engineering where languages are not re- 
quired.” 

Given the availability of courses and the time 
to take them, however, there is also the ques- 
tion: “‘How many engineering students actually 
elect foreign language study?”’ A good number 
of respondents comment that ‘‘few elect a for- 
eign language.” 

But there is another side to the picture. Many 
engineering schools are considering the strength- 
ening of their foreign language program—es- 
pecially by the addition of Russian and other 
Slavic languages, and by the installation o! 
language laboratories. One School of Engineer- 
ing has initiated “A Program in Engineering 
for International Service.” It will prepare inter- 
ested students “for ultimate engineering work 
in foreign areas.’ Added to the engineering 
work are “courses in foreign language, litera 
ture, and history suitable to the chosen region 
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of the world, and courses in the behavioral and 
social sciences.”’ This is a five-year program, 
however, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Engineering and a Bachelor of Arts. 

The role of foreign language study as part of 
the non-technical education of their engineering 
students is a concern to the curriculum councils 
of many engineering schools. Various areas of 
study——including that of foreign languages— 
are pressing to find a place in this non-technical 


portion of engineering education. Whether these 
pressures will be resolved in terms of national 
interest, institutional demands, or both, re- 
mains to be seen. In the past, engineering 
schools have worked out their problems on an 
individual basis. Perhaps the present pressures 
will also be resolved in that 
fashion. 


characteristic 


VicToR BOBETSKY 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 


From ‘“‘Fractured French,” by R. W. Torrens 
’ P 


Correcting French papers can be fun. It can, 
that is, if you refuse to worry about all the 
things your pupils resisted learning during the 
year, about how many of your lambs will be 
slaughtered in the departmental abattoir, how 
many of the same blank faces you may see in 
front of you all next year, and what your Princi- 
pal will say about your failure rate! Banish all 
those sordid thoughts resolutely from your 


There were lots of big cities and excellent op- 
portunities in the States. Lorenzo described his 
town and even produced some vital statistics. 
“Il y a nine, cing milles, huits cents et septiéme 
trois des habitants au place ou Lorenzo habi- 
tait.”” Maybe his memory was faulty for some- 
one else said it was “soixante-vingt-dix milles 
huit cent et soixante-dix-trois.”” However it 
may be, Maria made up her mind to remain in 


mind—there’s a humorous lining to many 
cloudy papers. Gather ye chuckles while ye 
may. 

Here (are bits from) one crop. 

Il y a des gens qui preferent voyager en avion parce 
qu’ils arrivent plus vite a leur destin. 

Un cadeau est un paquet que quelqu’un se donne |’un 
a lautre. 


Quebec. She had listened to her voices and she 
couldn’t bring herself to desert her family and 
her fatherland. “Elle ne pourirait pas quitter sa 
famille, non, elle ne pourirait pas tourner son 
dos 4 son pére-terre ... non, non, non elle ne 
pouvait pas tourner sa bac (back) sur la vie 
d’antan.”—The Canadian Modern Language 
Review, xvi, Spring (1960), 7-10. 





Tradition and Innovation in 


Language 


Teaching" 


I. The Changing Times 


T ISanimportant and widely recognized char- 

acteristic of our culture to be subject to sud- 
den shifts of interest and emphasis. This is 
certainly true in the realm of education gen- 
erally. It is particularly true today in our field 
of foreign language teaching. 

Prodded by unexpected and external devel- 
opments—be it a Pearl Harbor or the orbiting 
of a Sputnik—we are suddenly brought to a 
realization that the national efforts in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and related fields have 
not been adequate to meet our need. The re- 
sult has been a broad burst of many-sided activ- 
ities, and too often, I fear, a quest for panacea 
to meet vastly expanded requirements. 

Not a few among us have wished that greater 
foresight might have led to a more steady and 
orderly growth, but it is of no avail at this 


moment to deplore the loss of precious and 
irretrievable time. It is best to look ahead and 
assay the task, and devise effective means to 
meet it. 

Many of the initiatives being taken by the 
profession at various levels and in diverse areas 
are unquestionably valid; some of them, how- 
ever, appear questionable. Innovation needs 
the balance of tradition, lest it lead to dispersed 
improvisation. 

The NFMLTA felt that it would serve the 
objective we seek if it sponsored a free and open 
consideration of the various aspects of the prob- 
lems we face... under the theme of ‘“Tradi- 
tions and Innovations in Foreign Language 
Teaching.” 

L. E. DosTeRT, CHAIRMAN 

Georgetown University 


Il. A New Outlook 


N THE present revolutionary situation, the 

modern language profession has two big jobs 
to perform, both of them aimed at carrying out 
the unprecedented order our society has given 
us. 

The first job is to plan carefully for the long 
pull to build a nation-wide program of foreign 
language teaching that will supply—in quality 
as well as in quantity—all the language skills 
that the highest national interest demands. The 
form and the content of this program are even 
now being hammered out in scores of offices, 
classrooms, laboratories, and recording studios 
all across the country. But it will be years be- 
fore its full impact is felt. 

The second job, no less important than the 
first, is more immediate. It calls for a kind of 
Operation Stop-Gap to supply students with 
adequate audio-lingual skills in the early 1960’s. 


The situation calls primarily for massive and 
revolutionary action in the secondary schools. 
And it calls for action involving materials, 
teaching procedure, and administration. 

In schools all across the country there are 
tens of thousands of foreign language teachers 
and their supervisors who are awake, or will 
soon be awake, to the job we face. Most of them 
are frightened, or at best very diffident, because 
they know better than anyone else how ill 
equipped they are to do what is expected of 
them, and how long it takes to become properly 
equipped in the foreign language skills they 
need. 

The prime objectives of Operation Stop-Gap 


* A Symposium, sponsored by National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations, December 30, 
1959. Comments are invited.—Ed. 
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must be to give them confidence and security, 
to assure as best we can the desired student 
activities in their classrooms, and to establish 
rapid and effective communication between 
them and the leaders of the profession. To ac- 
complish these immediate objectives we need 
three things: first, the widest possible distribu- 
tion of excellent class and recorded materials 
(mostly teachers’ manuals and tape or disc re- 
cordings); second, a minimum of competent 
professional orientation and supervision in the 
use of the materials; and third, an efficient 
network of communication between the leaders 
of the profession, the teachers on the firing line, 
and the supervisors and administrators under 
whom they work. 


A. MATERIALS 

First, materials. The best shock-troops we 
can throw into Operation Stop-Gap are the best 
materials we can produce, plus explicit printed 
or recorded instructions on their use. No 
teacher, however good his qualities or his situa- 
tion, has the time or the facilities to produce a 
good course of study and the corresponding re- 
cordings. And however competent he may be, 
his effectiveness is much reduced by poor mate- 
rials and much increased by good ones. So 
much for the good teacher; how about the poor 
one? The poor teacher, presented with good 
recorded materials, is immediately freed of the 
impossible task of trying to perform like the 
fully-equipped foreign language teacher that 
he knows he is not. He can concentrate on get- 
ting the most out of the recordings, on keeping 
his students talking, and on improving his own 
oral performance and his methods. Further- 
more, good recorded materials and instructions 
can be supplied in a matter of months for be- 
ginning units. Some materials are available now, 
and I understand that the Language Develop- 
ment Section under Title VI of the NDEA in- 
tends to make every effort to supply those that 
are lacking. . .. Admittedly not all of them are 
perfect, but their shortcomings are far out- 
weighed by the fact that they are there, ready 
to be put on the machines and followed. Some 
teachers play them over many times before 
class, literally memorizing every detail of their 
content and method. The students like using 
them, too. Knowing that these materials are 
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available has convinced more than one principal 
and State superintendent that good foreign 
language learning can be achieved with them, 
and that there is some point to scheduling an 
adequate foreign language sequence. As more 
of these materials are produced, commercially 
and by government agencies, the profession 
must evaluate as many of them as possible, and 
recommend the best of them for use in the local 
community or institution. 


B. SUPERVISION 


So much for materials. Now a word about 
supervision. However explicit the printed and 
recorded instructions for good materials may 
be, the teacher cannot use them confidently and 
effectively without some sound personal orien- 
tation and professional foreign language super- 
vision. Adequate provision for this is not avail- 
able in any State or locality—excepting, per- 
haps, a few very fortunate city systems. Here, 
then, is a segment of Operation Stop-Gap that 
is squarely up to the individual foreign lan- 
guage specialist. For the next year, or the next 
ten years, depending on how efficiently the 
State and local community are organizing, the 
foreign language teachers in any given locality 
will get professional orientation and supervision 
only if competent local foreign language spe- 
cialists manage to contribute them on a part- 
time emergency basis. The orientation and 
supervision can take many forms. These can 
include in-service workshops, demonstration 
teaching, summer courses, observation and crit- 
icism of class and laboratory procedure... . 





C. COMMUNICATION 


Thirdly, we come to that indispensable net- 
work of communication between the leaders of 
the profession, on the one hand, and the foreign 
language teachers, their supervisors and admin- 
istrators on the other. The task of communicat- 
ing frequently, rapidly, and systematically the 
best thinking and the latest information is 
pretty well taken care of—with the possible 
exception of elementary school teachers—by 
the various journals, the network of AAT Co- 
ordinators, the State FL newsletters of the 
MLA FL Program. But there are no regular 
channels through which the modern language 
profession can reach supervisors, guidance of- 
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ficers, principals, superintendents, and State 
education officers. To these groups we have 
never had any regular or official access, and we 
must have it now. Not only do they need to 
know but they eagerly seek to know what we 
are thinking and planning. Somehow we must 
systematically get our thinking and informa- 
tion to them—and keep our profession in close 
touch with their thinking and their planning. 
For this reason we should look with optimism 
on a challenging plan to petition the National 
Education Association to establish a depar- 
ment of foreign languages. Such an NEA group 
would have to include some of the most com- 
petent members of our profession, so that it 
would have the full support and confidence of 


our members, and—most important of all— 


W. P. LEHMANN 


adequately serve the cause of American educa- 
tion. 
D. CONCLUSION 
With imagination, daring, and flexibility 
and without compromise of professional excel- 
lence, we must grapple individually and as 
groups with the unprecedented demands now 


made on us. We must bend our energies to the | 
creation of suitable materials. We must help | 


teachers use them in the classroom. And, we 
must insure adequate channels of communica- 
tion, or we shall fail in our professional duty to 
meet our country’s challenge. 
FREDERICK D. Eppy 
Georgetown University 


III. Diversity of Problems and Adaptability of 


Method in F oreign 


ISCUSSIONS of foreign language teaching 

generally present optimum situations un- 
der which foreign languages are to be taught 
with the procedures available in the nineteenth 
and earlier centuries. Classes must be small; in- 
structors must be highly trained and equipped 
with a variety of skills, from adequate gymnas- 
tic ability to demonstrate the eccentricities of 
foreign parts of speech to perceptive under- 
standing of the most important literary, artistic 
and philosophical contributions in their lan- 
guage; these virtuosos must attempt to become 
acquainted with various teaching aids and be- 
come adept in their application. After contem- 
plating such a lovely situation, which would 
surely make our subject one of the most popular 
in a curriculum and might even enable us to 
draw near those paragons of education, the Rus- 
sians, we find other elements in an academic set- 
ting which conflict with the ideal and lead some 
departments to manage the teaching of lan- 
guages in such a way that to the upright in the 
profession they seem traitors to a humanistic 
subject, others to hope for more resources in the 
future and to consider current short-comings 
remedied by selection of the latest middle-of- 
the-road texts. Our problems have various rea- 
sons the principal one being that in teach- 
ing a language we must instruct our students in 


Language Teaching 


a highly complex set of social conventions, 
about whose complexity we can do little apart 
from leaving the profession. Other problems 
may be more amenable to solution and accord- 
ingly more profitable for discussion here. I will 
deal primarily with problems involved in ele- 
mentary teaching, though in conclusion I indi- 
cate also how attempts at a solution of our di- 
verse problems may also be adapted to higher 
levels of language instruction. 

One of our essential problems concerns under- 
standing the phenomenon of language and the 
need of every language teacher to achieve some 
measure of it. Though we now include know! 
edge of linguistics among the essential equip- 
ment of language teachers, I do not mean here 
that the capable teacher is one who has com- 
plete mastery over the most recent structural 
sketch of the language he is teaching. Mastery 
of a language requires control over a complex 
set of skills: speaking; reading; writing; a pe 
ripheral, but highly valued skill of translating: 
knowledge of the essentials of a culture in which 
the language is used. Teachers who master only 
a portion of these parts of language may be ut 
kind to their students and more so to the poten 
tial successors whose positions they eliminate. 

After the admirable work of the past decades 
on analysis of language and application of this 
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analysis to language teaching, language teach- 
ers can scarcely avoid an understanding of the 
complexity of language. We must now solve the 
problems involved in teaching a subject which 
requires for mastery a variety of skills—espe- 
cially since we are faced with other pressing 
problems not limited to language teaching. One 
of these is the increasing complexity of curricula 
and demands on our students. Another is a need 
to produce teachers for an understaffed present 
and a future whose staffing problems seem even 
more complex. Presumably we could import and 
employ capable native speakers, after the fash- 
ion of our military schools, such as that at Mon- 
terey, to handle our elementary classes, but this 
policy would not provide trained teachers to 
succeed us. Our responsibility to train language 
teachers of the future requires university de- 
partments to appoint numerous novices, the 
teaching assistants of indifferent fame, and to 
instruct them in the procedures of language 
teaching. High schools are faced similarly with 
the need to entrust instruction to novices, for 
many of the teachers now appointed have had 
very little training. Both universities and sec- 
ondary schools are then faced with similar prob- 
lems: they employ novices to teach foreign lan- 
guages, though novices will not teach efficiently 
unless they are given considerable guidance. 
Moreover, stepped-up curricula require these 
inexperienced teachers to cover more material 
than did the small staffs of experienced teach- 
ers preceding them. We may be fortunate in 
having such a number of problems, for they 
compel us to re-examine our entire task rather 
than to improvise piecemeal improvements in 
the standard approach to language teaching by 
which one trained instructor gives a course to a 
small class of students. 

To handle these problems, with doubled en- 
tollments in less than ten years, my department 
has experimented with two devices: the first 
consisted of general sessions in which all stu- 
dents met together one out of five periods a 
week to have new material presented with gram- 
matical explanation by an experienced teacher 
with native command of the language; students 
then met four additional periods with less 
experienced instructors, who were required by 
the arrangement of classes to cover a definite 
amount of material. By this variant of the tradi- 


tional method, which with variations has been 
employed elsewhere, students are assured of 
some training under a skilled teacher, inexperi- ° 
enced teachers are trained under supervision, 
and a desirable amount of material is covered. 
Now we have the facilities to replace these gen- 
eral sessions with tapes played over closed-cir- 
cuit television and we have done so successfully 
with our elementary classes in German this fall; 
each of our twenty-three sections spends half of 
its Monday period seeing a television tape 
which is repeated throughout the day. To those 
of us who have resisted television sets for our 
own homes, teaching by means of television, 
plus the well-established laboratories, may seem 
a betrayal of our tradition. Actually however 
television and tape recorders enable us to put 
into effect the most valued traditional methods 
and aims of effective language teaching. They 
also permit us to use the language teacher for 
the complex problems of language teaching 
rather than as a mere drillmaster or a model to 
parrot. Moreover, the flexibility of television 
tapes permits combination of two desirable fea- 
tures: the presentation of material in the foreign 
language by native speakers, with analysis by 
instructors of the same background as the stu- 
dents, who accordingly understand better the 
students’ problems. We are then at a point in 
the development of our profession when we 
will be able to apply the various available meth- 
ods for the complex skills involved in the mas- 
tery of any language. 

For elementary courses the chief skills to be 
taught lie in the areas of phonology and gram- 
mar. Students learn these partly by imitation 
and memorization, partly by skillful analysis. 
Each is possible on careful television tapes, with 
audio tapes to support them. Native speakers 
can present well-chosen foreign language ma- 
terial; a skillful teacher teaches grammar, ele- 
mentary word formation, and so on. The uses of 
audio tapes are so generally known that they 
need no discussion here. But I want to empha- 
size that these devices free skilled teachers to 
conduct their classes as they think most effec- 
tive and they enable less trained teachers to 
give their students a thorough and competent 
course. If a student has difficulties with a seg- 
ment of a language, with unusual sounds like 
the French and German front rounded vowels, 
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he can work through a tape drilling these. A lan- 
guage teacher need no longer steel his nerves for 
such bafiling pursuits as the attempt to instruct 
a billowy blonde how to purse her lips while 
raising the front part of her tongue to phonate. 
I should say, some language teachers, for at 
present not all teachers have access to such aids; 
but with the impetus provided by the National 
Defense Education Act language laboratories 
and even closed circuit television installations 
will shortly be widely available. 

There is no need to elaborate in detail how 
these aids will help us meet the needs of other 
language skills, but for these they will be 
equally effective. If we wish to teach a cultural 
backgrounds course, we will be able to build it 
around television programs resembling trave- 
logues. For literature courses we will be able to 
present readings or performances by skilled art- 
ists, for contemporary literature by the writers 
themselves. We will even be able to teach read- 


ing and translation through our teaching aids, 
especially when new machines like that devel- 
oped by Professor Skinner are available. These 
will be the drudges of tomorrow, freeing the lan- 
guage teacher from tedious tasks he now per- 
forms. The teacher will then be a representative 
of the culture whose language he teaches. What- 
ever his favorite, he will have at his disposal the 
method which is best designed for his aim of the 
moment; possibly as important, his students 
will have access to methods other than those he 
favors. For it is quite clear that one of the ad- 
vantages of mechanical aids will be better-con- 
trolled study and greater reliance on home-work 
rather than on the drudgery of class drills 
Somewhat unexpectedly, a set of technical in- 
novations will make it possible to cultivate 
whatever traditions seem profitable. 
W. P. LEHMANN 
The University of Texas 


IV. New Problems in the Development of Textbooks, of 
Appropriate Tests, and in Teacher Training 


T MUST be taken for granted that the new 

impetus given to foreign-language study by 
a sequence of events beginning with the ACLS 
Intensive Language Program of the World War 
II years, continuing with the Foreign Language 
Program of the MLA, and culminating with the 
provisions of the NDEA, has produced a fer- 
ment in the profession and something of a 
change of direction in its activities. This brings 
with it new problems, calling for new solutions. 

This is not to say that a complete revolution 
has taken place. It has not. Pedagogical tradi- 
tion resists change, and teaching materials have 
a quartz-like permanence about them, when it 
comes to the ideas about language upon which 
they are based. Nevertheless changes in lan- 
guage teaching have come about over the past 
decade and a half. 


Among these, undoubtedly the most signifi- 
cant are a heightened emphasis on the oral ob- 
jective, a broadened concept of the culture that 
may be transmitted through language study, 
and the application of present-day structural 
linguistics to some phases of the language- 


teaching process. That all of these should have 
implications for teaching materials, for testing 
and evaluation, and for the training of teachers 
is not difficult to understand. 

Coupled with increased attention to speaking 
and listening to the target language, on the sec- 
ondary school and elementary college level, is 
the fact that virtually all elementary-schoo! 
language courses, which have developed in con- 
siderable numbers, are taught on an oral basis. 
All of this is likely to produce marked changes 
in text materials. A spoken-language manual is 
by no means the same as the conventional! ele: 
mentary grammar, the Fraser and Squair of by- 
gone days. 

In the first place, the ability to produce 
sounds and sound-combinations not in the na 
tive language of the learner must be developed 
through carefully planned drills. The successfu! 
use of tapes and records as teaching aids It 
quires careful co-ordination of such materials 
with the plan and content of the textbooks. 
When word order differs markedly from Eng: 
lish, automatic oral responses are generally 
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fixed through pattern drill, consisting of utter- 
ances which are identical except for a single var- 
iable element. The same applies to the presenta- 
tion of the inflectional system. 

Actually, the elementary-school language 
courses tend to employ teachers’ manuals rather 
than textbooks, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that in the future such manuals will be much 
more carefully worked out and specific in their 
instructions to the teacher. The time is not far 
off when teachers’ manuals will be regular fea- 
tures of many elementary language textbooks, 
many of them published with an inset of the 
textbook page in the appropriate places. 

The broadened concept of culture, to which I 
have already referred, will most probably be re- 
flected to a somewhat greater degree in reading 
materials at the intermediate levels than at 
other points. I am assuming that the cultural 
rapprochement that we have in mind will be on 
a more intimate and elementary basis than the 
cours de civilisation treatment to which we have 
long been accustomed. This does not necessarily 
mean that reading materials need become less 
belle-lettristic in character, but rather that they 
will be carefully and systematically selected, 
not only because of their literary merit but also 
in terms of the cultural insights they afford. 

Much of the same demand that the newer ap- 
proaches to language teaching make upon class- 
room materials must necessarily be reflected in 
our evaluative instruments as well. Obviously, 
if speaking and audio-comprehension have at- 
tained a new importance among our objectives, 
we must be able to test oral fluency, also the de- 
gree of skill in manipulating the sound system 
of the target language, and the ability to divide 
an incoming stream of speech into meaningful 
segments as well. The difficulty here is to obtain 
responses which may be judged with some ob- 
Jectivity. 

Without question, we shall be able to go only 
so far with the objective type of test, but even 
this is capable of much more refinement than we 
are likely to suppose. In examining the facility 
of foreign students in English, Robert Lado has 
been able to devise a means of measuring skill in 
the recognition of one of a pair of similar phone- 
mic entities. Again the language laboratory is a 
potential ally here; our immediate problem is to 
learn to use it effectively. 
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No matter how mechanically ingenious or 
psychologically dextrous we may become, two 
old testing problems remain with us. They have 
not been satisfactorily solved in the past. It is 
even more important to cope with them success- 
fully in the future. We must be able to arrive at 
an index of the student’s productivity in the 
language, and this index must rely much more 
heavily upon the structure that he is able to 
manipulate than upon vocabulary. And in test- 
ing vocabulary, it is quite as important to focus 
upon total context as upon individual lexical 
items. In short, tests must move more closely to 
the actual psychological processes employed in 
using the language rather than reflecting the 
paradigmatic ordering of items in a textbook. 

It is almost superfluous to talk about any of 
these changes, however, without reference to 
the training of those who are, after all, still the 
most important single element in language peda- 
gogy—the teachers. No matter how forward- 
looking the textbook, how well-manufactured 
the tapes, all this is of little avail unless the liv- 
ing model is competent in the language being 
offered for instruction. Moreover, it is less than 
likely that the meager twenty-four hour college 
major, and the teacher-training program as it is 
currently put together, can ever hope to meet 
the demands that foreign-language courses of 
the future will place upon the teacher. 

Fortunately, if the four to six year secondary- 
school language offerings now being recom- 
mended by the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals become a reality, we can 
ultimately begin to require as a prerequisite for 
entering upon a language major, the pure 
“skills”? command of a language which we now 
think of as the end-product of two or three years 
of college work. In short, just as with English, 
mathematics, and science, we shall before very 
long have to stop giving college credit for pre- 
paratory school work. Once this is done, we can 
then proceed to include within the college ma- 
jor a number of new elements which are essen- 
tial to the language teacher’s preparation and 
which we have not been able to provide in the 
past. 

The present courses in literature and literary 
history must be fortified, first of all, by more 
practice in critical analysis so that teachers 
know how to deal with the selections they are 
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called upon to teach. It is not too much to ask 
that the teacher be a sufficiently perceptive 
reader to develop a sense of style and of literary 
quality for himself rather than having to de- 
pend upon the cliches in the surveys and man- 
uals. 

Even more important is the provision, for 
prospective teachers of the commonly taught 
languages, of the same kind of well-integrated 
cultural complex that goes under the name of 
area study when applied to the more remote 
parts of the world. In such courses, the basic 
readings in source materials and the lectures 
and discussions should be in the target lan- 
guage. 

With the science of language having under- 
gone a complete over-hauling in the last quarter 
of a century, it is surely reasonable to expect the 
teacher to be aware of some of the newer con- 
cepts and approaches, particularly as they ap- 
ply to the language he is preparing to teach. 


V. 


[Drawing on his experiences as a distin- 
guished professor of Spanish and a foreign lan- 
guage statesman Dean Henry Grattan Doyle 
urged all members of the modern language pro- 


The Face 


Moreover, he will need as well a scientifically 
valid but practically oriented course in the psy- 
chology of language learning. Naturally, meth- 
ods courses will have to be brought up to date. 

Finally, since the colleges and universities 
will have to prepare these teachers of a more ex- 
citing but also a more demanding future, it 
might be to the point to suggest that the con- 
ventional doctorate in foreign languages, as cur- 
rently conceived, is also capable of some 
revision. 


Although some of the changes which have been | 


suggested here are far-reaching in their scope, I 
believe there is nothing which does not follow 
logically from conditions which are already 
upon us. The important thing is for the profes- 
sion as a whole to give these matters the benefit 
of its unbiased consideration and its best think- 
ing. 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
University of Michigan 


of Tradition 


fession not to succumb to ‘“‘Speak Easy”’ meth- 
ods, but to adapt the gains of the past to the 
needs of the present and the future.—Ed.] 


Language Reservoir 


Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Md., 
has announced an enrollment of 125 in its un- 
dergraduate Polish teaching center, apparently 
the largest of its kind in the country. The col- 
lege is supported by the Pelish National Al- 
liance, a fraternal organization. The center 
offers courses in Polish literature and folklore as 
well as language. 

Other small colleges which serve as centers 


for the study of languages spoken by less than 
30,000,000 people are Suomi College in Han- 
cock, Mich., for Finnish; Marianapolis College 
in Thompson, Conn., for Lithuanian; St. 
Basil’s College, Stamford, Conn., for Ukrain- 
ian; St. Sava Monastery, Libertyville, IIl., for 
Serbo-Croatian; and St. Procopius College, 
Lisle, Ill., for Czech. 
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HERE is nothing especialiy new in the no- 

tion of an Auditory Discrimination test. 
Professors Olav Lundeberg and James Tharp 
devised what they called ‘Audition tests” in 
Spanish, French and German over 30 years ago. 
Similar tests have been given ever since. They 
are based, as were the Tharp-Lundeberg series, 
on a written answer sheet which presented 
groups of phonetically similar words. The tes- 
tees were asked to indicate which word of each 
written group was the one pronounced by the 
person administering the test. Professor Tharp’s 
experience was that, of the tests, the test in 
Spanish was the least reliable. We can presume 
that the unreliability was contributed to by the 
highly phonetic spelling system of Spanish, and 
that such discriminations would be more diffi- 
cult to relate to the spelled words of a less pho- 
netic language like French. However this may 
be, such a test incorporates a large uncontrol- 
lable element that would certainly affect the re- 
sults, namely, the students’ knowledge of vo- 
cabulary and of spelling, which makes it 
inevitable to test skills other than the one 
sought. Only if one could presume that vocabu- 
ary and knowledge of spelling conventions were 
equal in all students, could these variable ele- 
ments be eliminated. 

Another difficulty involved in using meaning- 
ful words as a tool to measure aural discrimina- 
tion is the problem of constructing groups of 
utterances similar in sound. There are, after all, 
limited numbers of meaningful words that pho- 
hetically approximate each other, and the con- 
irasts on which discriminations depend are hard 
‘o control if one must select words from this re- 
stricted supply. 

_ Apart from the problems of composition of- 
lered by a test based on real words or meaning- 
ful phrases, such a test is obviously only suita- 


ble on a level in which fairly wide familiarity 
with the written language has been achieved, 
‘ince many low-frequency words must be incor- 
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porated in order to present the sound contrasts 
desired. Hence, it precludes the possibility of 
testing the aural discrimination of rank begin- 
ners in the language. 

Another type of test, in which knowledge of 
the target language is not a factor, has been de- 
veloped. The leading example is the battery 
concocted by Stanley Sapon and John B. Car- 
roll and now part of their Modern Language 
Aptitude Test. Parts of this test measure the 
facility we are interested in, that is to say the 
subject’s talent in making discriminations be- 
tween different sounds. However, this measure- 
ment is based on the ability to associate the 
sounds of an invented language with either 
written words or phonetic symbols, and hence 
is conditioned by visual factors and by basic in- 
telligence. 

The test that is the subject of this paper has 
sought the means to eliminate as a significant 
factor both formal knowledge of the writing 
system of the language and general mental in- 
genuity. (Obviously, intelligence is a factor in 
any learning process, but in the present case, it 
is an irrelevant factor, since the skill we are try- 
ing to isolate is not necessarily correlated with 
intelligence.) 

In order to eliminate the associations with 
written symbols, this test was made to be given 
entirely orally—and taken entirely aurally. In 
order to achieve complete freedom in the pres- 
entation of sound distinctions, and in order to 
eliminate any influence that meaning might 
have on the responses of the subjects, the test 
was constructed of nonsense words. 

So that intelligence might not affect perform- 
ance, the test is contrived so that the only intel- 
ligence needed is enough to make mark? on an 
IBM answer sheet, an elemental skill, and the 
ability to understand simple spoken directions 
in English. 

These instructions tell the subject that he 
will hear groups of three words each and that 
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he is to indicate which of the three words in 
each group sound to him the same. He is told 
that the words are meaningless but that they 
sound like Spanish. He marks the ones that he 
thinks are the same word by blackening the 
proper spaces—one and two, two and three, one 
and three—on his IBM answer sheet. A sample 
group is: 


pulado, pularo, pulado. 


In this case words one and three are the same 
are the same (pulado), whereas word two 
(pularo), is different. (This is, of course, a way 
of asking the subjects to recognize phonemic 
differences.) 

There are on the test tape, which runs less 
than 15 minutes, 50 such groups based on six- 
teen different sound discriminations that might 
predictably be difficult for English speakers. 

These involve contrasts in both vowels and 
consonants. The contrasts are arranged, in the 
case of the vowels, so that the phonemic differ- 
ence is embodied in vowels in positions where 
in English they tend to be lax or neutral. Dif- 
ferent groups of words test the discriminations 
of vowels in pretonic, postonic, initial un- 
stressed and final unstressed position. 

Other groups are aimed at measuring the 
differentiation of pure vowels from diphthongs, 
one of the problem areas in pronunciation for 
English speakers attempting Spanish and pre- 
sumably an area in which perception might be 
as difficult as production. 

Among the consonants, the discriminations 
are based on distinguishing features which 
either do not exist in English or which are close 
to English in sound. The example cited above, 
for instance, offers the subject the task of dis- 
tinguishing Spanish fricative /d/ from the 
single tapped /r/ in the contrived words “pul- 
ado” “pularo.”” Each of these articulations is 
similar to the voiced alveolar flap that occurs in 
English “better” or “‘bitter.”” Hence they stand 
a chance of sounding like each other to the un- 
perceptive ear. 

‘It seems that the most significant consistent 
information gained with such a test shows that 
vowels in pretonic position are the hardest for 
the subjects to discriminate. One set of these 
vowels was presented in the group: careluco, 
cariluco, careluco. Here, the differentiation of 
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front vowels—the /e/ of “‘careluco” from the 
/i/ of “cariluco”—tripped up 40 per cent of the 
testees. Another similar item showed almost 
identical results. Almost as difficult to differ- 
entiate—and the closeness of these results sur- 


prised me—was an item based on back and | 


middle vowels, in initial pretonic position. The 
words involved were ‘“‘otalo,” “‘atalo,”’ “‘utalo.” 
Wrong answers showed on 35 per cent of the 
papers and the general trend of the mistake 
makers—the non-discriminators—was to con- 
sider the two back vowels identical, that is, to 
indicate that to them the words “‘otalo” and 
“utalo” were the same. 

It is of course not surprising that vowels 
close together in point of articulation should 
turn out to offer discrimination difficulties to 
the foreigner. This in turn suggests that if we 
wished to make our measure of discrimination 
more acute, we could test perceptions of these 
sounds as produced in a dialect in which they 
show their maximum proximity. The test in 
question was recorded by a Mexican who char- 
acteristically pronounced a relatively open va- 
riety of /e/. Had this been a more closed vari- 
ant, as one might find in the speech of a Castil- 
ian, the choice between /e/ and /i/ would have 
been more difficult, and the successful discrim- 
ination of these two sounds would have been 
more revealing of the capacities of the testee. 

The consistent diphthongization of certain 
vowels in English might be expected to make 
it hard for the English speaker to distinguish 
such a vowel in pure form from its diphthongized 
variant. This tendency was indeed reflected in 
the test. 

An item which demanded the separation 0 
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pure /o/ from the diphthong /ou/ showed this 
distinction to be inaudible—or insignificant- 
to 47 per cent of the subjects. These contrast: 
ing sounds were presented in accented fina! pe 
sition in the words “dinagé,” “dinagéu,” “dit 
ag6,” and the typical wrong answer was 1-2-3 
that is to say, that all three sounded like thi 
same word and that the /o/ — /ou/ distinctio! 
was lost. Another item based on this same col 
trast was also of significant difficulty—(a thir 
of the subjects got it wrong)—though not * 





hard for them as the one just mentioned. Thi 
latter item presented the vowel-diphthong co” 
trast in stressed intermediate position in thé 
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words “‘motouna” and ‘‘motona” and one might 
conjecture that this was slightly easier to sep- 
arate because the lengthening of the middle 
syllable when the vowel was diphthongized was 
more audibly perceptible than the lengthening 
of the final syllable. 

The discrimination of pure /e/ from the diph- 
thongized /ey/ was not as hard as the separa- 
tion of /o/ from /ou/, but nevertheless, all 
items which embodied the distinction of /e/ 
from /ey/ were significantly difficult, with 20 
per cent or more of the subjects not perceiving 
any difference between the pure vowel and a 
diphthong which is very close to the habitual 
English version of the vowel. 

Let us turn now to the consonant discrimina- 
tions. It might have been theoretically desir- 
able to base these on phonemic differences in 
Spanish that are subphonemic in English. How- 
ever, the composition of the two tongues makes 
this impractical. Spanish has fewer consonant 
phonemes than English and hence there are 
limited possibilities for finding phonemic dif- 
ferences in Spanish that are not habitually au- 
dible to English speakers. The /r/-/rr/ contrast 
practically exhausts the possibilities, since the 
y/-/ll/ (palatal fricative versus palatal lateral) 
contrast is not one that is likely to be satis- 
factorily produced by a speaker of Mexican 
Spanish, such as our recording “‘voice,” and the 
n/-/fi/ contrast is easily audible to an English 
speaker. 

The majority of the consonant items had to 
be based, then, on phonetic similarity between 
Spanish allophones or on similarities between 
Spanish and English allophones, bearing in 
mind the listening habits of the English speaker. 
For instance, the aspiration of unvoiced stops 
in English is an obvious identifying feature of 
these sounds. If this aspiration is missing as in 
their Spanish counterparts, it would presum- 
ably require some degree of auditory acuity to 
identify the sound as different from its voiced 
Variant. Hence, unaspirated Spanish /t/ may 
be expected to sound to the English ear, like 
/d/. Test items present this problem with both 
occlusive and fricative variants of Spanish /d/. 

The unaspirated /t/ and single tapped /r/ 
are likewise phonetically similar, and this simil- 
arity is exploited in the test. Moving to the 
bilabials, unaspirated Spanish /p/ stands a 
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theoretical chance of being confused with /b/. 
In similar fashion, one might expect there to be 
a difficulty in discriminating unaspirated /k/ 
from stopped /g/. 

As it turned out on the test, these discrimi- 
nations varied considerably in difficulty, and 
hence in utility as measuring instruments. The 
most difficult single discrimination on the whole 
test turned out to be the separation of single 
tapped /r/ from fricative /d/ in the words 
“dotérico”’-‘‘dotédico.” Fifty five per cent of 
the total group tested got this item wrong, and 
eighty per cent of the freshmen missed it. The 
separation of occlusive Spanish /d/ from un- 
aspirated /t/ turned out to be significantly dif- 
ficult (but not so much so as the /d/-/r/ con- 
trast). An item consisting of the words ‘‘alde”’ 
and ‘‘alte” tripped 33 per cent of the subjects, 
who thought they heard the same word. The 
discrimination difficulty of some other conso- 
nant pairs was notably less. The distinction be- 
tween unaspirated /p/ and fricative /b/ was 
evident to all but 1 per cent of the subjects. 
The difference between unaspirated /k/ and 
fricative /g/ was missed by only 10 per cent. 
That between fricative /g/ and /x/ (jota) went 
unperceived by a mere 2 per cent. 

The distinction of the ourtright phonemic 
difference involved in the /r/-/rr/ contrast 
seemed to vary in difficulty according to con- 
text. In three syllable words preceded by a back 
vowel (coturrico, coturico) the distinction was 
difficult and almost 40 per cent of the testees 
missed it. In another item preceded by a front 
vowel the distinction was easy, with only 5 per 
cent not separating the words “iberra” and 
“ibera.”’ My guess is that the opening of /e/ 
before the multiple trill made this distinction 
more perceptible than in the item where the 
vowel change was less noticeable. 

Some other perceptions not usually exercised 
in English were examined in the test. These in- 
cluded items distinguished by shift of stress or 
by difference of final consonant. The final con- 
sonants chosen were those which most often 
carry significant meaning in Spanish, in the 
bound morphemes of the plurals and verb end- 
ings, /n/ and /s/. These endings proved to be 
fairly challenging. The shift of stress on the 
other hand was discerned by most of the exam- 
inees, who presumed that “‘balato” and “‘bal- 
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at6”’ were distinctly different words. 

For statistical balance the test was arranged 
with an equal number of items having the same 
right answer combination—as many 1-2’s as 
1-2-3’s as 1-3’s, and so forth. There were like- 
wise an equal number of items in which there 
were no two same words in the group of three 
presented for distinction. The testees could not 
thus presume that two of the words in each 
group had to be the same and guess accordingly. 

A refined version of the test may yield a 
systemic tabulation of the relative difficulty of 
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discrimination of the contrasts presented, in 
terms of a numerical index. It may also serve as 
a guide in predicting the success of beginners 
in mastering the understanding of spoken Span- 
ish, or that of more advanced students in per- 
fecting their active command of the language. 
But the preliminary evidence definitely points 
to the fact that there is a reliable correlation 
between auditory discrimination ability as 
measured by this test and pronunciation skill. 
GEORGE W. AYER 
The University of Texas 
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TEACHER faced with the task of conduct- 

ing a one-year course in Scientific Russian 
for beginners may feel uncertain as to his 
chances of success. There is no denying that 
Russian is dithcult to teach as well as to learn. 
It presents numerous hurdles which, unless 
deftly dealt with, may delay or impede the stu- 
dent’s progress. Here the knowledge of what 
not to do is as important as the choice of the 
proper teaching procedure. 

A carefully worked-out approach is particu- 
larly important with classes made up of stu- 
dents of science and technology. What these 
students need is the kind of guidance and in- 
struction which would enable them to acquire 
as quickly as possible the skill of reading ma- 
terials in the Soviet scientific publications. 

It is therefore imperative that the teacher 
approach his task with a completely open mind 
and use only such methods and procedures as 
hold out promise of success. Customs and tra- 
ditions in the teaching of Russian (stemming 
from the childhood experiences of the instruc- 
tors) have no place in a pragmatic approach to 
the problem of teaching Scientific Russian. 

It may be useful, at the outset, to specify the 
goals of a basic course in Russian for the 
Scientist. These may be formulated as follows: 

1. To help the student to learn the Russian 

(Cyrillic) alphabet. 

2. To give him a working knowledge of the 
grammatical forms occurring in technical 
and scientific literature; to teach him to 
apply this practical skill in understanding 
and interpreting textual material. 

3. To aid him in acquiring a basic vocabulary 
of key words and idioms most frequently 
used in scientific literature. 

4. To equip him to relate as rapidly as possi- 
ble inflected forms (oblique cases of nouns, 
conjugated forms of verbs, etc.) to basic 
dictionary entries (nominative cases, in- 
finitives, etc). 


To attain these goals, the following proce- 
dures are recommended: 


Russtan for 


the Scientist 


I. THe Russ1an ALPHABET 


The importance of a thorough study of the 
alphabet cannot be over-emphasized. In fact, it 
can be said that there is no ‘ 
the Russian alphabet. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of recognizing the letters, but also of learn- 
ing (by repetition or by memorization) their 
sequence—with a view to locating the word- 
entries in the dictionary. Finally, the student 
should learn to read the text aloud; this will 
help him to recognize semi- or ‘‘disguised”’ 


‘over-learning”’ of 


cognates, as well as acquaint him with the sound 
and phonetic structure of the Russian language. 

It is logical that while becoming familiar 
with the alphabet, the student not be burdened 
by any problems of vocabulary or grammar. 
Therefore, the best way to learn to read tech- 
nical Russian is to concentrate at first on purely 
scientific cognates and other relevant words 
whose meanings are obvious. Aside from the 
positive accomplishment—the student learns at 
once to decipher, and also to read, Russian— 
there is the tremendous psychological “lift” 
the student receives in realizing that a great 
number of words will be obvious to him and 
that these words, scientific style, of writing 
being what they are everywhere will mean in 
the new language largely what they mean in 
English. Since in many cases cognates become 
recognizable only when read aloud, this activ- 
ity on the part of the student should be en- 
couraged. Also, it should be pointed out to the 
student as early as possible that there is a paral- 
lel between the ending of many Russian words 
and their English (and international) counter- 
parts: thus -/sia corresponds to -tion, -gia to 
-gion, -ia frequently to -y etc. This analogy may 
be extended to verbs, adjectives and adverbs. 

The student is now ready to encounter words 
which are purely Russian. To some the transi- 
tion from the relatively easy phase of reading 
cognates to the reading of purely Slavic text 
may come as something of a shock. The in- 
structor should therefore try to mix the two 
types of vocabulary, thus assisting the gleaning 
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of meanings from the text, rather than concen- 
trating on individual words. 


II. APPLIED GRAMMAR 


In approaching a language as highly inflected 
as Russian, one must point out to the student 
as early as is feasible, and with proper emphasis, 
that much of the information he needs will be 
contained in the endings of the words in his 
text. One may tell him that the basic word is 
merely the “raw material” and that the ending 
indicates the “processing,” linguistically speak- 
ing, the word undergoes in its context. Making 
the student ending-conscious is one of the most 
useful habits that the teacher can impart to the 
student of technical Russian. Since the endings 
in Russian are so numerous the teacher must 
endeavor, whenever possible, to simplify, codify 
and arrange the ending into graphic, easily 
vizualized and memorized charts. With sim- 
plification as a goal, one can reduce, for example 
the vast numbers of noun endings into two 
rather simple tables, one for the singular and 
one for the plural, containing two series of end- 
ings (hard and soft), with six entries for each 
one. Endings which do not fit altogether into 
this simple table, such as those of the soft-sign 
feminine nouns (third declension), the i-short 
ya endings (feminine), the i-short ye endings 
(neuter) and other relevant divergencies from 
the simple noun table may be called “irregular 
formations,” and learned as such. Care should 
be exercised that only those forms which actu- 
ally occur in scientific texts are used. The noun 
chart may be still further simplified by group- 
ing masculine singulars and neuter singulars 
and doing the same for masculine and feminine 
plurals, since there are identical endings in both. 
Actually, the vowel mutations after guttural 
and sibilants are of more consequence than 
many of the rare and unusual noun forms. 

A similar economy can be achieved in the 
case of adjectives. Actually there are only two 
sets of endings, hard and soft, and a mixture of 
both. For recognitional purposes, it will be 
sufficient to know these, plus the fact that a few 
masculine adjectives end in -oi in the nomina- 
tive case. For the rest, the vowel mutations will 
explain the reasons for the deviations of the 
adjective endings. After learning to recognize 
the adjective endings, the student may be 
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shown how to apply them to pronouns, ordinal 
numbers, participles, etc. By a process of accu- 
mulation and association, he will acquire the 
necessary skill to give the word in the sentence 
the required interpretation. 

At times merely recognizing a part of speech 
will help the learner in ‘‘anticipating” the mean 
ing of a phrase or a sentence. Thus a -sia ending 
will identify a word immediately as a reflexive 
verb, and alert the student to the fact that an 
instrumental case is likely to follow. Of great 
importance is also a rapid recognition of prepo- 
sitions and prepositional phrases: they bring 
the translation forward without any need of 
ending-analysis, except for checking and limit- 
ing the extent of the construction. In reading 
technical material, inferences and _ intelligent 
conjectures may prove of great help. The stu- 
dent should be encouraged to ‘‘vizualize’’ his 
text, to see the translation problem as a whole, 
and thus to anticipate its logical progression. 
He will soon find that the task of learning to 
read technical Russian while exacting, is by no 
means overwhelming. To his great surprise he 
will soon discover that in Russian grammar 
there is a compensating easy point for every 
difficult one. The problem consists in many cases 
of not over-emphasizing the complexities and 
not under-estimating the simplicities. 

A perfect example of the above is the Russian 
verb structure. While the binary, imperfective- 
perfective infinitive system is complicated ané 
cumbersome, the formation of the past tense 
and the conditional are extremely easy ané 
require a minimum of forms. One can find other 
parallels of this kind in Russian grammar. 
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Yet even the admittedly very difficult point 
of Russian grammar, the imperfective-perfec: 
tive verbal system, may be found easier to dea 
with than it appears, at least, in practical rea¢- 
ing situations. Actually, only the imperfectiv: 
future is puzzling; but there the context wi 
frequently indicate any truly future tense. 4 
for the hortatory perfective future, it may b 
frequently circumvented: whether we say “le 
us dissolve,” or ‘we shall dissolve” or simp! 
“‘we dissolve” will not greatly affect the meal 
ing of a sentence. Gradually, the student wi 
become aware of finer distinctions, and tht 
teacher may effectively aid him in this proces 
But to devote lesson after lesson to a detaile! 
analysis of the verb and to its stylistic comple 
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ities is wasteful of both the student’s and the 
teacher’s time and energy. 

Quite a different matter is the practice of 
tracing the infinitive from present tense forms. 
Again, the practical approach should prevail: 
we should be concerned with the forms used in 
the third person singular and plural, and the 
first person plural. Altogether, forms which are 
rare or not germane to the scientific field should 
be avoided. This applies to the entire range of 
irregularities of Russian grammar. Their in- 
clusion in textbooks intended for teaching 
Scientific Russian represents an aspect of that 
Slavic adherence to tradition which is the 
bane of Russian studies. Instead, text-book 
authors and teachers should concentrate on 
vocabulary actually used in science and tech- 
nology, and on grammatical forms which play 
an important part in scientific style: the varie- 
ties and uses of the participles, especially the 
extended _ participle-adjective construction, 
which is as frequent in Russian as in German; 
the function and uses of the reflexive -sia suffix; 
predicative adjectives and impersonal construc- 
tion; adverbial participles (gerunds) and their 
use and structure; infinitives in if-clauses, the 
conditional, etc. 


III. VocABULARY STUDY 


The teacher should use Russian words and 
phrases as much as conditions permit. Above 
all, he should serve as a model of correct read- 
ing. Russian words should be constantly pro- 
nounced and repeated and students should be 
encouraged to include them in any questions 
they may have. Vocabulary quizzes, based on 
purposeful word lists, may prove helpful. The 
teacher should make sure that the students 
learn to recognize and translate idiomatic 
phrases occurring in technical literature. The 
study of word-families and word derivations 
may be included whenever practicable. 

The pragmatic approach need not be linguis- 
tically insular. The teacher may point out simi- 
larities between Russian and the other Indo- 
European languages, both as to vocabulary and 
gtammar. Thus a lively language-study atmos- 
phere may be created and the color or even the 
Spirit of the Russian language suggested. 








IV. DicTIONARY WoRK 
Since the student has had a great deal of 
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practice in the use of the alphabet, and has 
learned the sequence of letters, he will be able 
to locate an entry rather quickly. There being 
in Russian many words having variable forms 
(“fleeting vowels” and “‘consonant shifts,” etc.) 
the teacher should call attention to the changes 
a word may undergo, and to the laws under- 
lying such changes. At times variable forms are 
best taught as vocabulary. “Outlining” a word, 
that is writing down both the basic form and 
the variant on the blackboard, may help. 

One of the greatest difficulties a student en- 
counters is finding the infinitive when an in- 
flected form is given. There the knowledge of 
the most common irregularities and consonant 
shifts is important. Fortunately, the division 
into the -ye (first conjugation) and the -ee (sec- 
ond conjugation) endings can be rather easily 
recognized. Since the student has observed, and 
learned, the usual vowel and consonant shifts, 
he will be able to trace back many of the ir- 
regular forms (verbs, nouns, predicative short 
forms, comparatives and superlatives, etc.) to 
their standard dictionary entries. Indexing the 
dictionary may prove of considerable help. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, several observations suggest 
themselves. The personality and the training 
of the teacher will have much to do with his 
ultimate success. A listless, indifferent teacher 
may permit the class to become dull and me- 
chanical. One unsure of his goals or his methods 
may be side-tracked to permit his class to bog 
down in unimportant detail. To be successful, 
a teacher of Russian for the Scientist must be 
energetic and alert; he must know Russian but 
know English as well. He must be able to use 
scientific nomenclature and must possess a 
vocabulary which should be adequate to ex- 
plain constructions as well as to give an idio- 
matic translation of a technical passage, no 
matter how difficult. Above all, he must be able 
to see the problem from the point of view of the 
student: the scientist or technician who is 
pressed for time and who is engaged in exacting 
work, who wants to learn to read technical 
Russian as quickly and as directly as possible. 


EMANUEL SALGALLER 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 





Notes and News 





Nostalgia 


While paging through the November, 1959, issue of The 
German Quarterly, I was struck by the title of an article by 
D. E. Allison, “The Spiritual Element in Schiller’s Jungfrau 
and Goethe's I phigenie.”’ 

What wistful memories, what nostalgia that title 
evoked! The memories were of a childhood and girlhood 
spent with German as an intimate and beloved companion; 
the nostalgia was for a form of elementary and high school 
education that is a thing of the past! Fostering a habit of 
thoroughness, a splendid intellectual curiosity, and an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful which, in my case, have carried 
over to this day, this form of education was, to a significant 
degree, responsible for the fact that, at the age of eleven, I 
had of my own volition read all of Schiller’s plays. It was 
also responsible for my memorization of passages from 
these plays the lofty music of which had particularly ap- 
pealed to me. I cite, among others, the song of the fisher lad, 
“Es lichelt der See”; of the shepherd, “Ihr Matten, lebt 
wohl!’ and of the Alpine hunter, ““Es donnern die Héhen” 
from Wilhelm Tell and, above all, Johanna’s monologue in 
Die Jungfrau: 

“Lebt wohl, ihr Berge, ihr geliebten Triften, 
Ihr traulich stillen Tiler, lebet wohl!” 


The excerpts from Schiller and countless other bits of 
verbal beauty I have, over the years, voluntarily added to 
my treasure trove of what one of the most beloved and in- 
spired of my grade teachers characterized as “memory 
gems.” 

It is quite true, of course, that the memorizing of ex- 
quisite poems and thought-provoking prose was very much 
a part of the educational curriculum of the public schools 
which the boys and girls of my generation attended. From 
the standpoint of the professional educator these schools 
were doubtless riddled with imperfections. He would prob- 
ably shake his head disapprovingly because such expres- 
sions as “educating the whole child,’ “attitudes,” and 
“life adjustment” had not yet come into common use. He 
would, I am quite positive, hestitate to certify my teachers, 
who had in all likelihood had a minimum of training in 
what Morris Rapoport, in the February 15, 1960, issue of 
Time, terms the “mumbo-jumbo quackery of the schools 
of education.” 

Yet I must salute these “imperfect” institutions of learn- 
ing of my school days, with their “inadequately” prepared 
staffs of instructors. As I have already pointed out, they 
fostered thoroughness, intellectual curiosity, and an appre- 
ciation of beauty. They also encouraged foreign language 
study. 

For the choice of German as the second language in most 
of the elementary schools of my home city (Polish and 


Italian were offered, respectively, in the Polish and Italian 
districts) the fact that a large proportion of the school popu- 
lation was composed of second or third generation German 
Americans is doubtless responsible. My own case is typical 

The daughter of a German immigrant father and a 
language teaching mother, I was one of those fortunate 
Americans who lived in a bilingual home and who, during 
the preschool years, was required to use the foreign lan- 
guage, German, exclusively. Indeed, I entered the kinder 
garten not knowing a word of English, becoming, in a very 
short time, so fluent in the new tongue that I was soor 
interpreting for teacher, most of whose pupils had, like 
me, come to her with a background of a foreign language 
German. I remember telling Miss Weatherby that Lena 
Hofimann’s explanation of her twin brother’s absence 
“Der Harry hat Leibschmerzen,”’ meant: “Harry has a 
stomach ache.” 

Being able to translate for teacher was only one of the 
many joyous and importance-giving aspects of my ele: 
mentary school life. Studying two languages in the grades 
for example, was a source of never-ending happiness. 

For we really studied German, as well as English, ver 
earnestly in those days. The thumbprints in my Fibel uni 
erstes Lesebuch, with much of its reading material in slant 
ing German script, testify to the fact that my first foreig 
language text was very thoroughly used. We also wrot 
compositions, in German as well as in English, and sang 
both languages. It was in the first grade that I learned the 
song “Mit dem Pfeil, dem Bogen,” which I was later joy- 
ously to identify as an excerpt from my beloved W dielr 





Tell. In the first grade, we also began the memory wor 
which has since become such a vital part of me. Tes! 
monials to the immortality of the poets who uttered then 
the odds and ends of verbal loveliness which I began ! 
garner at this time have, over and over again, broug! 
home to me the poignant truth of the words: 


“To live ir hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die!” 


True, some of the memory work in German required 0! 
us at that time was the reverse of sublime. Still, we & 
joyed it, although we did not always reproduce it precise! 
as the poet had intended. I recall the amusement of Fra 
Grebel, my European-born teacher of German, when Cla" 
Eckhardt, having, with fine dramatic fervor, rect 
“Steigt ein Biiblein auf den Baum,” concluded, in a splen¢ 
burst of inspiration: 


“Und seine Nase hat geblutet und geblutet und 
geblutet!” 






In the fourth grade, the German study entailed new ant 
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delightful responsibilities. One of six little girls entrusted 
with the smooth progress of the class, I was delegated to 
give help in German to Floyd Lathrop, who—having come 
from another school—was several lessons behind his new 
classmates. My helping him marked the beginning of my 
long career in the teaching of languages, the most fascinat- 
ing of all forms of instruction. For after Floyd there were 
many others who required my help. During the remainder 
of my grade school career, I was often to arrive at school 
early in order to give assistance in German grammar and 
sentence structure, among others, to fellow pupils; to 
listen to required memory work; to read and, if need be, cor- 
rect themes dealing with such a variety of subjects as 
“Meine Freundin,” ‘“‘Das Schlofi am Meere,’ eine Um- 
and “Die Legende von Herzog Wittekind.”’ 
The dispensing of special help—at first in German ex- 


schreibung,” 


clusively and, later, in German and French—continued in 
high school. I remember, for example, helping Ethel Miller 
with the interpretation of Annette von Droste-Hiilshofi’s 
“Der Knabe im Moor,” the memorization of which was a 
freshman assignment and the sombre music and fantastic 
imagery of which I loved. I also recall the painful brain- 
cudgeling involved on the occasion of my composing for 
Irma Braun eighteen sentences containing prepositions 
governing the genitive. The painfulness of the brain- 
cudgeling was due to the fact that I had already composed 
eighteen sentences for my own use and realized that I must 
make Erma’s as different from mine as possible. Those, by 
the way, were the days when one learned prepositions by 
memorizing the simple rhythms contained in little printed 
lists: 

“Durch, fiir, ohne, um, 

Sonder, gegen, wider,— 

Schreibe stets den Akkusativ 

Und nie den Dativ nieder!” 


Though my copy of the lists no longer exists, I have 
never forgotten its contents! 

Sophomore German I found even more interesting than 
the study of grammar and literature, the writing of com- 
positions (in careful script!) and the memorization of 
beautiful poems required of us as freshmen. For the first 
time, literature study was definitely systematized. During 
the second semester, for example, we concentrated on 
Schiller and Goethe, memorizing in its entirety Das Lied 
ton der Glocke and writing a daily ““Betrachtung” concern- 
ing it. While I am well aware that my humble and often 
stilted ‘““Betrachtungen”’ lacked the eloquence and scholar- 
ship of Humboldt’s comment: “Die wundervollste Be- 
glaubigung des vollendeten Dichtergenies ist dieses 
Gedicht, . . . das alle Vorfille des menschlichen und gesell- 
schaftlichen Lebens durchliuft, die aus jedem entspringen- 
den Gefiihle ausdriickt und dies alles symbolisch immer an 
die Téne der Glocke heftet,” I can truthfully say that my 
study of the Lied was an experience—thoughtful, inspiring, 
and full of joy. Hermann und Dorothea, characterized by 
Friedrich Wyss as “ein idyllisches Epos,” impressed me 
less, I must confess, than had Goethe’s “Uber allen Gip- 
feln,” “Der Sanger,” and, above all, my favorite Ballade 
in any language, “Erlkénig,” with its haunting music and 
dreamy, yet ominous atmosphere, poems which—together 
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with Uhland’s “Der blinde Kénig” and “Das Schlof am 
Meere,” Heine’s “Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” and many 
others—I had in the grades made mine. 

Memory work continued to be emphasized during the 
third year of high school German, during which we read 
and thoroughly acquainted ourselves with the backgrounds 
of Wallensteins Lager, Wallensteins Tod, and Nathan der 
Weise. Committing to memory Wallenstein’s monologue 

“War’s méglich? Kénnt’ ich nicht mehr, wie ich wollte? 

Nicht mehr zuriick, wie mir’s beliebt? Ich miisste 

Die Tat vollbringen, weil ich sie gedacht .. . ?” 


I found both rewarding and soul-shattering! Later we mem- 
orized the immortal “‘Parabel von den drei Ringen,” from 
Nathan. Its preachment on religious tolerance impressed me 
tremendously: 

“Es strebe von Euch jeder um die Wette, 

Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Ring an Tag 

Zu legen! Komme dieser Kraft mit Sanftmut, 

Mit herzlicher Vertriglichkeit, mit Wohltun, 

Mit innigster Ergebenheit in Gott, 


Zu Hilf!” 


Considerable critical writing, dealing with the Parabel and 
other reading, was also required of us during this third year 
of German. How I strove to subdue my tendencies to flow- 
eriness of expression and circumlocution! “Thre Aufsitze 
sind zu weitschweifig; Prosa strebt nach Kiirze,”’ my 
teacher had commented on returning my essay entitled 
“Grafin Terzky, ein Charakterbild,”’ a theme which, as I 
blushfully recall, was riddled with prolixity. Thereafter I 
was to struggle—in both my English and German composi- 
tions and, later, in my French ones—for a stern and un- 
compromising objectivity. I was to learn relentlessly to 
weigh each word and to apply this hyper-conscientious se- 
lection of expression to my translation into German of 
“Rip van Winkle,” also required of us during that unfor- 
gotten year of Wallenstein and Nathan der Weise, of theme 
writing, grammar study, and thoughtful discussion of com- 
pulsory outside reading, which included Schiller’s Ge- 
schichte des dreiBigjahrigen Krieges, Viktor von Scheffel’s 
Ekkehardt, and a number of chapters in Friedrich Wyss’s 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. 

As I look back, I cannot recall ever having envied those 
of my classmates who were enrolled in German courses not 
so advanced as mine and of whom less was required in the 
way of home preparation therefore. I cannot recall protest- 
ing when homework consisted, as it sometimes did, of themes 
in three languages. Like the better secondary institutions 
of learning today, my high school was geared to the needs 
of all students—the excellent, the average, and the slow 
—each one being required to give no more nor less than his 
or her absolute best. Undistracted by the gaudy attractions 
of television, most of us found the giving of that best not 
too onerous. Speaking for myself, I am deeply grateful for 
a system of education that challenged me to achieve ex- 
cellence in the field of my one outstanding talent, my gift 
for languages. I am grateful to the teachers who presented 
literature, notably German literature, so beautifully and 
thoroughly, far more beautifully and thoroughly than my 
instructors in college—compelled to adjust the content of 
their courses to students who, in the majority of cases, had 
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less background than I—were ever able to do. 

It is quite possible that some of those college instructors 
had had elementary and high school language teaching simi- 
lar to mine and that they regretted having to simplify the 
content of their courses and even require occasional trans- 
lation into English from their students! Perhaps they nos- 
talgically lamented the passing of “the good old days,” 
when grade and secondary schooling had been an adventure 
in thoroughness, appreciation of beauty, and the grand 
fun of studying. Certainly my close companionship with 
German throughout the formative years had provided a 
happy adventure in all three of these. 

I recognize, of course, that the adventure is definitely 
over. While it is true that among my private students there 
are elementary school teachers who may soon have to 
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teach their pupils French or German, it is also indubitably 
true that, with a background of as little as two or three 
years in the respective languages, they will be unable to 
provide the type of instruction given by my grade and high 
school instructors. Some of the latter had been born in 
Europe; all of them spoke fluently the languages they 
taught. 

As Daudet puts it in Le Secret de Maitre Cornille: “Tout 
a une fin en ce monde.” I often find myself wishing, how- 
ever, that the system of education that made possible the 
form of foreign language instruction I received in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were still in existence! 

ANNE JENNINGS 
Clayton High School 
Clayton, Missouri 


CEEB Advanced Placement Program 
Foreign Languages Conference 


The annual conference on Advanced Place- 
ment in Foreign Languages (French, German, 
Latin, Spanish) will be held at the Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., June 22-25, Wednes- 
day evening through Saturday noon. (Please 
note that the Conference begins one day earlier 
than announced in the CEEB Advanced Place- 
ment News Letter.) 

This conference offers the opportunity to find 
out more about the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram and its administration, to criticize it, and 
contribute to the shaping of its form for the 
future. Syllabus, exams, methods of preparing 


candidates, and college attitudes towards AP 
Program will be discussed. The language groups 
will meet separately. 

The total charge for the Hotchkiss Confer- 
ence will be $25.00 for each participant or 
$23.50 each for husband and wife. 

You are cordially invited to participate in 
this conference or to send a colleague to repre- 
sent your school or college. For further particu- 
lars write the Director of the Conference, Allan 
S. Hoey, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. 


Students and German 


Professor C. R. Goedsche of Northwestern 
reports that in the past five years, fall term 
1955 to fall term 1959, the number of under- 


graduate majors in German has risen from 245 
to 500 and the number of graduate students i0 
this field has risen from 327 to 490. 
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Book Reviews 








Zehn Jahrzehnte. Edited by Frank G. Ryder. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959, 
pp. xiii 200+xxxix. $2.90. 

This is an anthology of ten Novellen, one each from the 
last ten decades of German literature. These are Raabe’s 
Else von der Tanne, Keller’s Die Jungfrau als Ritter, Ebner- 
Eschenbach’s Krambambuli, Mann’s Tobias Mindernickel, 
Rilke’s Cornet, Kafka’s Urteil, Ernst’s Der geraubte Brief, 
Wiechert’s Der Todeskandidat, Borchert’s Lesebuchgeschich- 
fen and Gaiser’s Fehleisen, which vary in length from fifty 
pages of text for Raabe to only five each for the Ernst and 
Borchert selections. Although one might feel that the edi- 
tor did not in every instance pick the best work to repre- 
sent a particular author, such criticism is little more than 
uibbling and it certainly must be conceded that the editor 
has fulfilled excellently his goal which is “to provide the 
student of intermediate German with reading of real liter- 
ary significance.” 

It might be well to stress the word “literary” here for 
this is in no way a “cultural” reader designed to introduce 
the student to many aspects of past and present German 
culture. The editor writes of his collection, it is, “in its short 
ompass, a true anthology, selected and arranged to give 
the student] some feeling for an important genre of Ger- 
man literature, its historical development, its greatest 
writers, and the themes which have occupied their atten- 
tion.” To accomplish these ends, he supplies us with a brief 
but thorough introduction which outlines the major Ger- 
man literary trends in the period covered by the collection. 
Chen each Novelle is preceded by two briefer introductions, 
the first of which discusses the career of the author while 
the latter is devoted to the particular Novelle as an indi- 
vidual work of art. Moreover, the texts are generously an- 
notated with translation aids as well as thought-provoking 
uestions intended to help the student above the level of 
mere translation. It is a pleasure to be able to report that 
the editor consistently employs a lucid, concise and literate 
English that is free from the “folksy” tone regrettably so 
{ten adopted by editors who would thus compensate stu- 
ents for difficulties found in translating a foreign language. 

The low price of this reader is made possible by its paper 
tinding. It should be noted that this binding is of very 
heavy stock and probably durable enough to survive stu- 
dent mistreatment for a good semester. The large format of 
this book is welcome: it permits the printing of the German 
‘ext as a page within a page, unencumbered by numbers or 
‘igns. The wide outer margin about this inner page pro- 
vides generous space for the editor’s (and the student’s) 
marginalia. In addition to a vocabulary, a list of cognate 
words, and a list of strong and irregular verbs used, we are 
also supplied with questions in German for stimulating 
‘lassroom discussion of the texts. 

In sum, we feel that in terms of texts selected and the 
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manner of their presentation to the student, this is one of 
the very finest intermediate readers currently available. 
Joun R. RusSELL 
Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


FrIs—E, ERNST AND STEINHAUER, HARRY, eds. 
German Literalure Since Goethe. Part Two: 
An Age of Crisis (1870-1950). Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959, pp. 
x+395. $4.75. 


The first volume of this anthology, covering the years 
1830 to 1870, has been reviewed by George C. Schoolfield 
in the March, 1959 issue of The Modern Language Journal 
(pp. 156-7). It may therefore be assumed that the reader is 
familiar with the general outline of the work. 

In the present volume, as in the first one, the editors 
have written an excellent general introduction in which 
they sketch—albeit briefly—the political, social, philo- 
sophical, and literary currents of the period. In addition, 
the selections from each author are preceded by biograph- 
ical thumbnail sketches, which manage to capture the es- 
sential quality of these literary figures in a few swift strokes 
of the pen. For example, borrowing from Ad me ipsum, the 
editors speak of Hofmannsthal’s early poems and lyrical 
dramas as deriving from a “state of grace,” an innocence 
comparable to that of the unborn child in the mother’s 
womb. Equally vivid—and utterly delightful—is their de- 
scription of Gerhart Hauptmann as “‘a great genius with- 
out taste.” 

The last pages of the book contain an index and a chron- 
ological table. The latter is basically very valuable, but re- 
veals some interesting value judgments on the part of the 
editors. Thus, presumably to prove their introductory 
(and undocumented) assertion that “Germans were far 
more rebellious [against the Nazi régime] than the popula- 
tions of other totalitarian countries,” they list under the 
historical events of 1941 “German opposition to Hitler” 
(precisely what specific events do they have in mind?), and 
under 1943 the execution of the Scholls and of Professor 
Huber which, while certainly of human interest, was his- 
torically of rather little consequence. The section “Other 
Literatures” lists only eight American works since 1935 
(Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, Thornton Wilder, 
John Steinbeck, to mention but a few, are completely ig- 
nored); the section “German Artists” contains but one 
single entry from 1913 to 1950—the birth of the composer 
Hans Werner Henze in 1925. Is the student supposed to 
conclude that all these years have been completely arid in 
the field of the non-literary arts? 

The main body of the book is, of course, made up by 
the selections themselves, which range in time from Georg 
Herwegh to Brecht, Carossa, Benn and Jiinger, in mood 
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from the sarcasm of Erich Kastner to the religiosity (if not 
orthodoxy) of Franz Werfel’s ““Totentanz,” in length from 
Nietzsche's six-line ‘Ecce Homo”? to Hauptmann’s com- 
plete drama Michael Kramer, and which include not only 
lyric, epic, and dramatic works but also such samples of 
essayistic and expository prose as Freud’s “Eine Schwierig- 
keit der Psychoanalyse,” Bélsche’s ‘Das realistische 
Ideal,’ Weber’s ‘‘Wissenschaft als Beruf,’ Schweitzer’s 
” and others. One might quar- 
rel primarily with the separate listing of so-called ‘Political 


“Ehrfurcht vor dem Leben, 


and Social Poetry.’’ This might have been defensible in the 
first volume, where such poetry occupied a special pe 
riod; here, however, it merely creates an unnecessary 
double chronology. On the one hand, it permits the inclu- 
sion of such names as Herbert Béhme and Baldur von 
Schirach, who were good Nazis but bad writers. This may 
be politics, but is it poetry? On the other hand, Hesse’s 
poem ‘‘Friede” is basically no more political or social than, 
for instance, Detlev von Liliencron’s “Tod in Ahren’” or 
Richard Dehmel’s “Der Arbeitsmann,”’ both of which are 
not in this special section. 

The pro-Prussian bias which Mr. Schoolfield detected in 
the first volume is noticeably toned down in the second. To 
be sure, Bismarck still receives his share of praise in Ernst 
von Wildenbruch’s poem, but any Austrophobia is notably 
absent. The “‘good neighbors South of the border’ are 
represented not only by first-ranking authors such as 
Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal, Rilke, Trakl, Kafka, and Wer- 
fel, but also by such lesser luminaries as Zuckermann, 
Petzold, Bahr, and Weinheber. Musil, Kraus, and Stefan 
Zweig, however, are completely missing, as are their 
northern brothers Thoma, Zuckmayer, Arnold Zweig, 
Langgiisser, Heinrich Mann, Boll, Borchert, Paul Célan, 
and others. This is especially noteworthy since some of 
them (e.g. Musil and Célan) receive generous praise as 
authors of first significance in the introduction. 

But no anthology will ever satisfy every reader in what 
it includes and what it omits. And certainly this one comes 
as close as any and much closer than most to generally 
agreed-upon standards of excellence. 

In fact, the biggest flaw I would find in this otherwise 
extremely impressive, scholarly, and useful book is a vice 
that others may consider a virtue: it is precisely its all- 
too-German scholarliness, the editors’ excessive showing of 
their own erudition, which is apt to stagger the mind and 
strain the vocabulary of many a college student, and, inci- 
dentally, quite a few of their instructors. How many of 
even our best students understand words like eudaemonism 
or chthonian? In fact, the form chthonic, which the authors 
use interchangeably with cithonian, is not even listed in 
my trusted Collegiate Webster. The value of long lists of 
names, like “Nietzsche, Lagarde, Langbehn, Vaihinger, 
George, Hofmannsthal, Rathenau, Binding, Moeller van 
der Bruck, Heinrich Mann, Wassermann, Hesse, Spengler” 
on one page or ‘the later Schelling, Feuerbach, the early 
Marx, Stirner, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dilthey, Simmel, 
Scheler’’ on another, an indiscriminate hodge-podge of 
great and near-great, important and unimportant, is ques- 
tionable at best; and references to Wordsworthian Welt- 
frimmigkeit, Thomas Mann’s Galgenhumor, or the neo- 
vitalism of Driesch are likely to confuse rather than to en- 
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lighten. But on the whole, this is much too good an anthol- 
ogy to be handicapped by any minor defects. 
HERBERT LEDERER 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


SCHADE, GEORGE D., Trece Relatos His pdnicos. 
The Odyssey Press, Inc., New York, 1959, 
pp. ix+181. $2.50. 


This collection of thirteen Hispanic short stories is in. 
tended to be used on the second-year college level. The edi 
tor has chosen stories by well-known authors on a variet) 
of themes, which, because many have never been edited be 
fore for classroom use, are refreshing to both students ani 
instructor. To achieve this variety, there are include 
stories by four Spanish, four Mexican, and five South 
American writers, the majority of whom are of the twenti 
eth century. However, to present a fuller picture of th 
cuento, there are also included stories by the nineteent! 
century authors, Ricardo Palma, Emilia Pardo Bazan, an 
Armando Palacio Valdés. Excellent choice has been mad 
from the Latin-American authors since the editor ha: 
chosen stories which reflect universality and are thus no! 
hampered by the difficulties or vocabulary usually encoun 
tered in regional works of these writers. The stories appeal 
to mature tastes and run the gamut of genre, including 
fantasy and reality, tragedy and comedy, as well as satire 
and irony. 

The stories, only three of which are abridged, are ar- 
ranged in order of increasing difficulty. Each story is pre- 
ceded by a short discussion in English of the important 
facts concerning the author's life and works. Following the 
story are three sets of exercises: (1) a series of questions in 
Spanish on the content of the story, (2) three Spanish 
topics for conversation which are related to, but not neces- 
sarily part of the story, and (3) a relatively long passage in 
English to be translated to Spanish which usually follows 
the plot of the story quite closely. 

Comprehension is aided by the footnotes on each page 
and the Spanish-English vocabulary at the back. The foot- 
notes consist of geographical or historical explanations, ot 
translation into English of difficult or confusing passages 





The reviewer, in using the text in the classroom, ha 
found some omissions in vocabulary, such as de bruce: 
ardor, abarrotero, to mention a few. Perhaps such expres 
sions as flor y nata should be translated as a unit, rathe’ 
than only as individual translations of flor and nata. Num 
bering the lines of the page would make class referent 
more rapid. Also an English-Spanish vocabulary would be 
helpful to the students in reducing the time to write th 
exercises into Spanish. However, the lack of this vocabt- 
lary forces students to learn the expressions or to seth 
them in the reading. 

The general difficulty of the stories makes this text, 
the opinion of the reviewer, most satisfactory for the latte! 
part of the second year. However, certain devices based © 
the exercises can be used quite satisfactorily to use th 
book in the early part of the second year: the English se 
tences to be translated, as well as the questions in Spanisi, 
can be assigned to be read previous to reading the sto": 
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These exercises, then, give an outline of the story, thus 
facilitating the reading. 

The possible difficulty of the text for second-year stu- 
dents is offset by the interesting, fresh, and varied types of 
stories in the collection. With the abundance of short 
story books in Spanish, this book certainly deserves con- 
sideration when selecting a text. 

EveLYN E. UHRHAN 

South Dakota State College 


Dieco CATALAN MENENDEZ-PIDAL, La escuela 
lingiifstica espanola y su concepcién del len- 
euaje. Madrid: Editorial Gredos (Biblioteca 
romanica hispanica, IL. Estudios y ensayos), 
1955. Pp. 169. 


If the criterion of originality were to be applied to La 
escuela linguistica espanola y su concepcion del lenguaje, this 
review would have to be unfavorable. Not only is origi- 
nality of subject matter lacking, but the major portion of 
the book consists of direct quotations, the principal sources 
being the works of Amado Alonso and Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal. 

Another criterion, however, may be applied with more 
favorable results: namely, does the author succeed in his 
purpose. To this the answer is affirmative. The author’s 
purpose is “decantar los conceptos basicos necesarios para 
cimentar una concepcién general del lenguaje”’ (p. 9). To 
accomplish this he has presented problems of general im- 
portance and has illustrated them with examples taken 
from Spanish. The result is that the book is of value to the 
student of Romance and especially Hispanic philology, but, 
ue to its complete lack of original ideas, it is most defi- 
nitely not for the specialist. 

Sr. Catalan tells us that his book ‘tno pretende ser un 
Estudio de la concepcién lingiifstica de la escuela espanola, 
sino una Introduccidén a la lingiifstica general, con base en 
elespanol’”’ (p. 10). In view of this fact, it seems a little 
strange that he did not make the latter the title of the 

ok instead of the actual one, which is misleading. True, 
the opinions of Alonso and Menéndez Pidal are those most 
irequently used, but this is because of their lucidity and 
not because they represent a school of thought typically 
Spanish. 

As already suggested above, this book could perhaps 
be of use as a text book—not alone, however, but in con- 
junction with texts that deal with the internal and ex- 
ternal history of the Spanish language. Unfortunately, too 
many cou:ses entitled History of the Language plunge the 
student into a mass of meaningless, unrelated, and sup- 
posedly iron-clad phonetic, morphological and, more rarely, 
syntactical and lexicographical rules concerning the de- 
velopment of the language. He memorizes them, is com- 
pletely uninterested in them, and promptly forgets them 
when the course is over. 

In recent years this welter of detail has been given a 
historical and cultural context by such studies as Walter 
von Wartburg’s Evolution et structure de la langue francaise 
and Rafael Lapesa’s Historia de la lengua espanola. With 
the aid of these books the student is able to see the isolated 
facts which he has acquired in their proper chronological 
and cultural setting. It is regrettable, though, that many 
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instructors use an external history of the language as the 
sole text. As a result the student has only a vague—al- 
though, it is true, more meaningful—notion of the develop- 
ment of the language. The ideal situation is, of course, the 
coordinated use of both the internal history as found in 
Menéndez Pidal’s Gramédtica histérica—or if time does not 
allow, a more simplified version such as perhaps Vincente 
Garcia de Diego’s Gramdtica histérica espanola—and the 
external history of Lapesa. 

Yet, even with a judicious use of both types of texts 
there is still a very important lack. Unfortunately, most 
students begin a history of the language course without 
even the slightest linguistic background. The student need 
not have a detailed knowledge of structural linguistics, even 
though such a knowledge would be of inestimable value, 
but, in addition to at least a very basic knowledge of that 
subject, he should have an understanding of language as a 
social and cultural institution; he should have some under- 
standing of the nature of language as an inherited institu- 
tion, of the relationship of cultural, chronological, and geo- 
graphic factors to language, of the nature of linguistic 
changes—their source, spread, survival or disappearance. 

These are some of the basic problems treated briefly, 
though clearly, by the author. Starting with a discussion of 
language as a conventional system of signs ruled only by 
the force of tradition, Sr. Catalin takes up the relationship 
of el habla and la lengua, the multiplicity of norms coexisting 
in a language, the interplay of stress and economy of 
effort involved in phonetic change. It is shown, for ex- 
ample, that a change such as [s]>[x], unconscious and fol- 
lowing the tendencies inherent in a language, nevertheless 
occurs as the result of the conscious choice of a relaxed 
rather than an emphatic style of speech. 

Sr. Catalan then studies the source of linguistic change, 
which begins as an individual innovation and gradually be- 
comes adopted by more and more individuals until it is 
powerful enough to challenge the prevailing norm; he 
stresses that it is not a sudden need for change felt by a 
whole generation as was propounded by Saussure and his 
followers. This is followed by treatments of the extreme 
slowness of a change (ex. ai>e, the replacement of haber by 
tener and of can by perro) and the extreme complexity of a 
change (ex. the modern state of intervocalic d); the conflict 
of purism and ultracorrection vs. neologistic tendencies (ex. 
alto vs. otro), the latent state of a change, i.e., the long period 
of incubation while the change is spreading and before there 
may be any textual manifestation of it, the advisability of 
looking to the latent state of a change to explain substratum 
influences for which textual evidence may be lacking for 
centuries (ex. f>/), linguistic divisions as a result of human 
and not geographic factors, the interplay of the contrasting 
tendencies of need for communication and the force of local 
tradition, prestige factors involved in the spread of a par- 
ticular dialect, the different areal extensions of individual 
linguistic characteristics and the need for chosing the most 
distinctive characteristics to serve as language or dialect 
boundaries, the differences involved in the interpretation 
of spoken and written dialects. 

As already stressed, this book does not present any new 
or original ideas; the author does not claim this as his pur- 
pose. However, as this rapid summary shows, it is a useful, 
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although schematic, background for the historical study of 
any language and is particularly suited to the student of 
Spanish because of the examples taken from Spanish. 
Jupita SENIOR MERRILL 
Western College for Women 
Oxford, Ohio 


NEVILLE Happock, Practice in Spoken English. 
Cambridge University Press (Cambridge), 
1959, 32 pp. 

To most American teachers, the title of this booklet sug- 
gests a complete textbook of English, usable in a full year’s 
oral-aural course. That is not the case here, for Mr. Had- 
dock confines himself to pronunciation, and then not 
everything is treated, nor in much detail. In the first half of 
the book we find generalities on the vowels, stress, rhythm, 
intonation, and strong and weak forms (of words like and, 
to) of British English; the second half is devoted to exer- 
cises—mostly short readings, marked for stress, rhythm, 
and intonation-groups. Americans already have at their 
disposal a number of relatively good texts for American 
English, including some for pronunciation work, and so 
will not be likely to use Haddock. British users deserve bet- 
ter than this. 

Most of what is good in the book is in the exercises. 
There are several nice sets of tables of vowels and diph- 
thongs in minimal contrasts, on pp. 18 to 21: 


ease eat peat beat bead — 
is it pit bit bid kit 
“— ate pet bet bed = 
as at pat bat bad cat 


and so on. (In this dialect, afe rhymes with pet, of course.) 
And the reading selections—passages from great writers, 
for oral practice—are pleasant and lively. In the analyses, 
four degrees of stress are tacitly recognized (but not very 
well handled: they are not consistently marked in the read- 
ing passages), and two terminal junctures (rising and fall- 
ing) are recognized and marked (but not level juncture, 
though it is just as indispensable as the other two). Another 
good point is the acceptance of the idea that English 
rhythm is based on strong-stressed syllables—that is, that 
a sentence like Béb’s hére takes as much time to say as one 
like Thé bab}’s crfing, since each has two strong stresses. 

But there are serious weaknesses. While Mr. Haddock 
states in his foreword that his chief intention is to treat 
stress, rhythm, and intonation, and not the sounds, for 
some reason which I can not discover he proceeds to discuss 
the vowels (and diphthongs), in the section on stress; and 
he does it poorly, though one bright spot is the aforemen- 
tioned table of contrasts. First, nowhere does he mention 
that most of the twenty-two sounds he lists are diphthongs 
or diphthongized. Any good text for foreigners must not 
only point this out but must pound on it at every oppor- 
tunity. Second, some will question the very confusing use 
of numbers instead of letter symbols for vowels; the vowel 
of it, for example, is number 2, the diphthong of boy is num- 
ber 17, and so on, and the student must either learn these 
or continually refer back to the table to decipher. Even a 
bad dictionary-style transcription (% for the i-sound in it, 
for instance) would be preferable. Further, as the result of 
not recognizing stresses well, Mr. Haddock’s decisions as 
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to where one rhythmical group ends and the next begin 
are sometimes quite arbitrary. Thus, on page 32 he note 
“Married, Mr Worthing?” this way: ||‘‘Married 
Worthing?||. I would have to read that as *MArried \; 
Worthing?||, which means something quite different fror 
the intended *M4rried?|?M? Wérthing*||. And last, I fin 
most of the section on intonation of little value, for M: 
Haddock deals with it in a wholly impressionistic manne: 
without regard for the established four meaningful levei 
of pitch. 

In sum, those who hold that we should not trouble th 
student with technicalities will also find this book una 
ceptable, for Mr. Haddock invents his own technicalities 
Some may feel that the exercises alone make this boo 
worth its price. That might be so if the reading passage 
were marked for stress, rhythm, and intonation accordin 
to a more acceptable system, or if they were not marke 
at all. 

EDGAR MAYER 

University of Buffalo 


Nouvelles Francaises (19°—20° siécles). Edited by 
Marie-Louise Michaud Hall. New York: Th 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 1959, pp. viii+2% 
$2.50. 


As the title indicates, this is a collection of nineteenth: 
century and contemporary short stories, and it is designe‘ 
for second and third year students in college and third ant 
fourth year students in high school. Believing that mos 
teachers prefer contemporary authors, the editor has in- 
cluded ten varied and colorful works covering a wide rang: 
of feeling and illustrating different milieux of French » 
ciety and various aspects of French life by such famed cor: 
temporaries as Maurois, Giraudoux, Aymé, Bazin, an 
Camus. A strong flavor of exoticism is added by Julie 
Green’s Christine with its New England setting, Maurois: 
La Malédiction de l’or which concerns wealthy Frenc 
refugees in New York during World War II, by Jacque 
Perret’s La Mouche which takes place in Latin America 
Félicien Marceau’s Le Terrain d’Immacolata set in Ital) 
and finally by Camus’s L’Héte with its grim setting in th 





desolate mountains of Algeria. Five selections by Balzc 
Mérimée, Daudet, and Maupassant honorably represe: 
the last century. With the exception of the ever-delightfi 
Curé de Cucugnan, Mrs. Hall chose not to re-edit the almos 
traditional pieces by these authors which have appeared 
all the anthologies for the last fifty years. For example, " 
will no doubt be a relief for teachers to discover that in th 
volume Maupassant’s ubiquitous La Parure and La Fic! 
have been replaced by Le Vieux and A Cheval. 

The reviewer has just finished reading this book with! 
fourth-semester college class. He read it with keen interes 
and much pleasure, and the class gave evidence of havin 
found most of the stories interesting and stimulating. 4! 
the outset, however, certain difficulties were noted. It 
unfortunate that the editor chose to begin with Balzac: 
very difficult and rather dull Un Drame au bord de la mé 
which served to start the book off with a general feeling” 
foreboding. We suggest that instructors of second-ye! 
students violate the literary chronology of the volume a0 
rearrange the stories according to their difficulty. In 4) 
event, Jacques Perret’s La Mouche proved to be impossibly 
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difficult even for the best students in the class. Although 
Mrs. Hall attempts to facilitate the students’ reading of the 
more difficult pieces by editing them more fully than the 
others and in general she succeeds very well, nevertheless 
this reviewer feels that a more adequate footnote is indi- 
cated to explain Giraudoux’s description of a park bench, 
which is “‘rembourré avec les noyaux de péche laissés pour 
compte par les chemins de fer (p. 93).”” And in Le Terrain 
d'Immacolata (p. 187) no explanation is giv. of the special 
use of prescription in its legal sense, both in French and 
English, and consequently this passage remains obscure to 
the student. 

The most serious editoral defect of the book and one 
frequently pointed out by students is the inadequacy of 
the Vocabulaire. Mrs. Hall states that “easily recognized 
cognates” have been omitted. But not by any stretch of 
the imagination could a student recognize “berceau de 
clématites” (p. 30), “gaule” (p. 54), “limaces” (p. 149), 
“renifla” (p. 171), ‘“‘s’encastra” (p. 174), “menuisier” (p. 
185), to mention only a few of the omissions. From a peda- 
gogical standpoint this reviewer was constantly handi- 
capped by being unable to refer to the text by line number. 

On the credit side (and this is probably the outstanding 
editorial feature of the book), Mrs. Hall has furnished ex- 
cellent Questionnaires to accompany each story—not the 
usual stereotyped who, what, when, where questions but 
ones skilfully constructed to stimulate the student to think 
about matters of style and form, to analyze the authors’ 
ideas, and to compare the similarities and differences of 
the writers studied. Brief but adequate biographical 
sketches precede each story and acquaint the student with 
the author. 

Nouvelles Francaises is undoubtedly one of the most in- 
teresting, new, and varied collections of French short 
stories edited for student use on the publishers’ lists today. 
In view of the difficulty of some of the selections we recom- 
mend that it not be attempted before the fourth semester 
of college, and it could probably be used more advanta- 
geously in the third year. Very few high school students 
even at the fourth-year level would be able to read it 
pleasurably. It has several excellent features to commend 
it to the serious student of French. 

RoBErT E. HALLOWELL 

University of Illinois 


PARKER, RICHARD. Contes de l’inattendu. D. C. 
Heath, 1959. x+207. $2.60. 


Ce recueil de vingt contes, dont la fin de tous est in- 
attendue et, en principe, heureuse, est destiné aux étudiants 
du deuxitme ou troisitme semestre de francais. Monsieur 
Parker a rassemblé cette série aprés la lecture de plusieurs 
centaines de contes et aprés en avoir fait l’essai dans des 
classes. I] figure dans le livre des écrivains, pour la plupart 
contemporains, dont Jacques Prévert (Scéne de la vie des 
antilopes, Le dromadaire mécontent, Jeune lion en cage, Les 
premiers dmes); Alphonse Allais (Une mauvaise farce, 
Lascenseur du peuple, Le pauvre bougre et le bon génie, une 
bien bonne); André Maurois (La carte postale, La maison, 
Irene); Jean Bouvier (Le billet de loterie, L’arrestation); 
Michelle Maurois (Arithmétique, Photographies, Le cadeau 
de mariage); Paul Vialar (La rente viagere); Charles- 
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Ferdinand Ramuz (Accident); et Marcel Aymé (Le dernier, 
Le passe-muraile). 

Puisque c’est un texte de lectures graduées, le vocabu- 
laire des quelques premiéres histories est trés simple et ne 
devient difficile qu’au fur et 4 mesure que le livre avance. A 
la fin il y a toute une variété d’exercices relatifs 4 chaque 
histoire comprenant des questionnaires sur le contenu, ex- 
pressions idiomatiques, définitions, formes convenables des 
verbes, synonymes et antonymes, compositions libres sur 
un sujet donné, questions qui exigent la réponse vraie ou 
fausse, et versions et thémes. II y a environ trois mille mots 
dans le vocabulaire frangais-anglais. 

Plusieurs aspects du livre méritent d’étre signalés. Dans 
un livre de lecture pour débutants, en vue qu’ils ne s’en- 
nuient pas vite, il est souhaitable que les sélections ne 
soient pas trop longues et compliquées. Bien que toutes ici 
soient complétes sauf deux, aucune n’a plus de quatorze 
pages. En effet, la plupart n’en ont plus de cing. Les des- 
sins amusants de Monsieur Burton Hasen, dont il y en a 
une trentaine, servent a vivifier les histoires. La variété des 
exercices, tous excellents, ajoute a faire un livre de lecture 
exceptionnel. 

Néanmoins, il y a quelques défauts 4 mentionner. Au 
prime abord, aucun commentaire ne met les auteurs en 
relief. Deuxiémement, |’éditeur aurait dd faciliter la lec- 
ture des passages difficiles au moyen d’annotations en bas 
des pages. 

GEORGE DANIEL 

The University of North Carolina 


L’H6teE, JEAN. La Communale. Ed. Robert W. 
Torrens and James B. Sanders. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. 334. 


Characterized by a familiar and natural style, La Com- 
munale, published in 1957, won the Erckmann-Chatrian 
prize, a Lorraine regional award. Although it treats of 
events that transpired from the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury to 1937, this delightful novel of school life is princi- 
pally a kaleidoscopic view of a young boy’s memories of 
happenings in those latter fateful years just before the 
Second World War. The main action of La Communale 
concerns the boy’s life with his parents, both teachers, in 
the small town of Lunéville. Autobiographical to the ex- 
tent that the author’s parents were also teachers and 
many of the events recounted actually occurred, La Com- 
munale is an authentic picture of petit bourgeois life in the 
provinces. If this work is any yardstick, life there is not 
always dull and monotonous as so frequently depicted. The 
frame of the story easily adapts itself to the retelling of a 
continuous series of anecdotes and hilarious episodes as 
seen through the eyes of the nine year old boy. Neverthe- 
less, the perceptive irony of the boy allays the tedium of 
repetition. 

The text, here complete, is designed to be used on the 
intermediate level or even for classes in the contemporary 
novel. Following an introduction tracing the life and works 
of Jean L’Héte, the main body of the text affords no visible 
vocabulary as such except that shown in a number of 
plates, excellently prepared by Paul Grimault, which are 
pictorial representations of words used in the story. This 
noteworthy aspect is particularly rewarding as it facilitates 
the learning of vocabulary with a minimum of effort. There 
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is an extensive body of explanatory notes at the end of the 
story in which unusual expressions and difficult passages 
are treated. Following the explanatory notes, there are 
three types of exercises: (1) questions on the content of the 
story, (2) a review of the fundamentals of French grammar 
and pronunciation, and (3) passages in English, based on 
the story and on the review of grammar, to be translated 
into French. The French-English and English-French 
vocabulary at the end of the book is thoroughly adequate. 

The inclusion of grammatical exercises deserves com- 
ment. This reviewer is of the opinion that the most felicitous 
agreement for having a review of French grammar is to 
include it within a reading text such as the editors of La 
Communale have done. When plagued with a separate 
reading text and grammar, the student is not only aware 
of the usually exorbitant cost of the books but he also 
sees grammar as a detached entity, not an essential to the 
comprehension of a foreign language. 

The editors have prepared a text, excellent in every de- 
tail, of a story of medium difficulty, rich in human interest 
and one which will be most appealing to students of 
French, 

GEORGE DANIEL 

The University of North Carolina 


SHOCKETT, M. Cing années de francais. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
Vol. 3, 176 pp. $1.50. 1959. Vol. 4, 196 pp. 
$1.75. 

The Shockett elementary series continues with vols. 3 
and 4. As noted in our previous review (Dec. 1958), the 
method employed is excellent. Well chosen stories or ex- 
cerpts from stories are presented to be followed by a wide 
variety of exercises, nearly all of which require the active 
participation of the student. The reading material is as 
varied as are the exercises. The adventures of Mme Tuse- 
saud are attractively presented, along with the old chestnut 
about the femme muette, a short roman policier, a tale of 
rescue in the Alps, and lastly the familiar La Derniére 
classe. 

Volume 4 continues this pattern, using for illustrative 
material a judicious mixture of the classics (e.g. stories 
from La Chanson de Roland and La Parure) and adventure 
stories. The grammar is reviewed in both volumes, but in 
the latest one the presentation is more detailed and more 
complete. Both books encourage free composition but for 
the first time there appear in volume 4 themes for transla- 
tion from English into French. These are good books and 
highly recommended for elementary classes. 

L. CLARK KEATING 

University of Cincinnati 


Jurty LAVRINENKO. Rosstriljane vidrodzennja. 
Antolohija, 1917-1933. Poezija—proza— 
drama—esej. Paris: Instytut Literacki, 1959, 
979 pages. $6.50. 

This remarkable book of impressive size is the first syn- 
thetic study of the Ukrainian literary Renaissance of the 
1920’s. The forty brief biographies of the leading poets, 
writers, playwrights, and literary scholars are followed here 
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by a selection of their works which are forbidden in Ukrai: 
under the Soviet regime today. 

After the Russian Communists occupied Ukrainia 
1920 and destroyed her independence, the efforts 
Ukrainians were directed to literary and cultural fields. 7 
1920’s were relatively free years, and this resulted in , 


unprecedented flourishing of the Ukrainian literature , 
well as theater, arts, and even science. No wonder th: 


many literary trends and schools appeared during t 
time. 

Jurij Lavrinenko aphoristically calls the period rozstr; 
jane vidrodennja (the killed Renaissance). To support th 
statement he, with the help of others, gathered many fa 
which reveal the evident genocide performed by the C 
munists on Ukrainian authors. In 1930 there were 2: 
poets, writers, critics and scholars active in the litera: 
field. In 1938 only 36 survived. Where have the rest disa 
peared? According to the approximate calculations, 
were executed, 8 committed suicide, 175 were deported 
concentration camps where they subsequently vanish 


16 ceased writing and 7 died by natural death. Somethir:; 


similar has happened in Belorussia, Armenia, Georgia a: 
other countrics under the Soviet regime. It is obvious th: 
the aim of the Kremlin was (as it is now) to destroy | 
elite of every non-Russian nation, in order to dominate 

Rozstriljane vidrodzennja serves as an excellent antholog 
of the best works that were created in 1917-1933—t 
highest and richest period in the whole history of Ukrainis 
literature. Both Lavrinenko’s biographies and the conclu 
ing chapter “Literatura vitajizmu” are marked by the \ 
jective treatment of the literary trends as well as the se 
rate authors discussed, though he enormously favors t! 
so-called “neo-romantic movement of vitaism’’ preach 
by Mykola Xvyl’ovyj and Mykola Kulis. Undeniably, ! 
has established the valuably documented study which fu 
ture researchers of the period must adopt. 


In conclusion, I would like to draw the parallel: for th: 


Ukrainian readers abroad, Lavrinenko with his boo: 
Rozstriljane vidrodzennja has done as much as Noah wit 
his ark for humanity. 
YAR SLAVUTYCH 
U.S. Army Language School 


 F 
guage Teacher’s Library. St. Paul 6, Minn 

EMC Recordings Corp. (806 E. Seven! 

Street), 1959, 24 p. (Lithoprinted) 

This is another convenient teaching aid by the indefé 
igable T. F. Magner. It consists of a notebook size hat 
book, with several large clear charts of the alphabet, * 
well as Russian names of the letters, transliterated equi\* 
lents, examples of use within words and some five pages“ 
information on the writing of the letters, both in print 
and cursive forms. Several pages are devoted to exercist 
A brief folk-tale, “The Lion and the Mouse” is give? « 
cursive script, and is accompanied by a vocabulary. 

A phonograph record of the contents of this useful litt« 
guide is available from the publishers. 

JacoB ORNSTEIS 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

Graduate School, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





MAGNER. The Russian Alphabet. Lav 
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